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Karthquakes and Chemical Engineering 


© those whose chemical engineering practice. is 

confined to this fortunate country, earthquakes are 
of so little account here that there is on record what 
is described as ‘‘ the exquisitely polite expression ’’ of 
a correspondent of the premier scientific body, who 
wrote of “‘ the earthquake that had the honour to be 
noticed by the Royal Society.’’ it is not necessary 
to go far from these shores, however, for serious earth 
tremors, although fortunately rare, to be a factor that 
must be taken into account when erecting buildings. 
In some parts of the earth where chemical engineers, 
and particularly oil engineers, find it desirable to 
operate plant, the earthquake is of frequent occurrence. 

With increasing prestige of British chemical plant 
overseas, attention must be paid in England to these 
adventitious occurrences. We have been prompted to 
raise the subject by the publication of a report entitled 
‘“ Earthquake Investigations in California, 1934-5,’’ 
which has been issued by the Department of Commerce 
in the United States of America, and by the minor 
shocks at Buxton this week. The _ investigation 
has proved difficult and may be lengthy before final 
conclusions are reached, but at least sufficient informa- 
tion has been obtained to permit of it being used in 
the design of such large installations as the Boulder 
Dam and the Madden Dam. One of the difficulties 
that has been overcome has been the construction of 
apparatus that is suitable for recording near-by tremors 
of considerable intensity. It 1s common knowledge 
that even a distant earthquake may be sufficiently 
violent to put the usual seismograph out of order, and 
the report describes a new apparatus for the study of 
near-by shocks. The importance of this les in the 
fact that buildings and industrial plant are not 
damaged by a distant shock, but only by those 
occurring quite close to the site of the plant. 

The effect of the nature of the earth’s surface on the 
stability of buildings within the area appears to be 
partly predictable and partly capricious. No doubt 
when further research has been conducted into the sub- 
ject it will be possible to arrive at more definite 
conclusions, but the engineer is confronted with the 
difficulty that most of the investigations made during 
the past 50 years, widespread though they be, have 
been of interest to the geologist in that they have 
related largely to quakes distant from the point of 
observation and to the manner in which the vibrations 
travel through the earth’s crust. The report under 
discussion, however, contains an interesting analysis 
of a disturbance which occurred at Long Beach in 
1933, and in which, by confining the analysis to one 
class of structure, it was possible to show that tructures 
erected on the softer and more recently deposited 
alluvium with ground-water from 2 ft. to 10 ft. below 





ne surface suffered less damage than did_ similar 
uildings on somewhat older and firmer alluvium with 
ground-water deeper from the surface. The obvious 
conclusion would be that the minimum damage is 
obtained by allowing a certain resilience of the founda- 
tions, the effect of which would be to absorb the shock 
so that the structures themselves would move less. If 
this conclusion be correct it would seem that solid 
foundations are not well suited to earthquake zones. 

This is, of course, in exact contradiction to genera! 
practice where a good foundation is zealously sought 
frequently by concrete piling and other devices which 
take the base of the building down to the solid rock. 
lt would, incidentally, be interesting to discover the 
resistance of piled foundations to earth tremors. The 
general conclusion here drawn must, however, be 
modified according to the height above sea-level. It 
is generally found that the damage done on the higher 
ground ts less than that on the lower ground, this being 
probably due to the great amplitude of sway. 

Two other points are worthy of mention. One is 
that there is a tendency for the earth at certain places 
to vibrate with a particular frequency as if the areas 
resembled large flat plates capable of executing 
oscillations independently of their surroundings. 
Sometimes considerable variations in amplitude occur 
within quite short distances; this phenomenon 1s not 
yet understood. The other point is the coincidence 
that sometimes exists between the frequency of vibra- 
tion of a structure and that of the predominant period 
of the supporting strata, which may result in resonance, 
and aggravate the damage. Experiments carried out 
at Long Beach within a range of 15 ft. to 186 ft. 
indicated that the shorter buildings had a period of 
oscillation of 0.32 seconds, which was apparently also 
the dominant period of the ground. Consequently, the 
smaller structures suffered the greatest damage. No 
doubt records will be amassed to show the vibration 
periods for other shocks, and if some general range 
can be discovered it may be found possible first by 
specially designed foundations, and then by adjust- 
ment of the height of plant and buildings, greatly to 
minimise the effect of earth tremors. It is, for example, 
an interesting speculation whether a plant situated on 
marsh ground and supported on piles sunk deeply 
beneath the surface would behave as a tall building, 
with a period of vibration very different from that of 
the earth tremor, and thus be additionally safe. The 
importance of the problem of resistance of industrial 
plant to earthquake became apparent after the 1923 
Japanese earthquake, when the Tokio gasworks com- 
prising a modern coke-oven plant was completely 
wrecked, and the bunkers and other plant thrown to 
the ground. 
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Notes and 


Addresses at the Nottingham Meeting 

I is noticeable that the papers read at recent annual 

meetings of the British Association for the Advance- 
iment of Science in the Chemistry Section have tended 
more and more towards subjects which are of direct 
practical interest. This year the opening symposium 
of the section on researches in chemotherapy was 
entirely in keeping with this admirable principle. 
Following Dr. Fyman’s presidential address, which 
was an excellent review of recent researches in chemo- 
therapy, two stimulating papers were read which gave 
accounts of the latest investigations in this field and 
undoubtedly also had the valuable effect of encourag- 
ing further research along the iines of the work already 
carried out. The first was given by Professor H. 
Horlein, who described the p-amino benzene sul- 
phonamides, Prontosil, Prontosil album, and Prontosi| 
solubile, and their unique properties in combating 
bacterial infection. Some entirely new _ products, 
related to the prontosils chemically, have been 
discovered in the Diseptals, which have already given 
excellent promise and further work on these compounds 
is progressing. In the second paper by Sir Gilbert T. 
Morgan and E. Walton, an account was given of a 
number of new derivatives of f-arsanilic acid. Of these 
sodium succinanilomethylamide jf-arsonate was of 
greatest interest, and this product, known as Neocryl, 
is now being tested by the Therapeutic Trials Com- 
mittee, and good test results have already been 
obtained by other investigators. 


Growth-Promoting Substances 


NOTHER paper of sigmificance to the chemical 

trade was by Dr. M. A. H. Tincker on growth- 
promoting substances and horticulture. It has been 
found that f-indolyl acetic acid and 4-naphthaly! 
acetic acid are markedly active in accelerating the 
growth of plants. This discovery was made some years 
ago, but is nevertheless important. Any device which 
induces the development and subsequent fruition ot 
plants, trees or root vegetabies is naturally of the 
createst value to agricultural producers. It would 
seem then that there should be a good demand _ for 
these acids and it would be profitable to determine 
whether other fine chemicals of related constitution are 
similarly effective. 

Taken as a whole the meeting was very successful 
and the announcement made on Sunday that a large 
delegation from the Association is to visit Caicutta 
in January for the silver jubilee of the Ind:an Science 
Congress Association foreshadows one of the most 
important developments in the association’s long 
history. It is intended that a programme of wide 
technical scope be drawn up by the two associations 
and the possibilities of regular interchange of views on 
matters of scientific interest between the countries of 
ihe Empire will be surveyed. 


The Choice of Beltings 


HE buying of belting for power transmission is too 
often conducted on a system of ‘‘ trial and error.’’ 
The maker of the belting will sometimes make wild 
claims for it, for instance, he may guarantee that it 
is nearly 100 per cent. stretchless, but all makers are 
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Comments 


not, however,’so unwise when advising the potential 
user of their products. Nevertheless, on the part of 
the user of chemical machinery, there is an amazing 
lack of thought in the selection of the material of which 
a belt may be made. Leather, of course, is the oldest 
and best known of all flat beltings. Leather belting's 
are now ‘‘ wet stretched ’’ before being cut up, and 
they are supphed with waterproof cement at the joints, 
and are often given a maturing period under running 
conditions to make them particularly fit for use. Good 
leather belts may not be so uniform as textile belts, 
but it 1s unwise toe overstress that point which is com- 
monly put forward, in words to the effect that leather 
belting 1s not so “* straight running ”’ as a textile belt. 
Solid woven beltings have been greatly improved 
during the past few years; some are made partly from 
animal hair, others are entirely cotton. An ordinary 
cotton belt may not last very long where there is a 
good deal of water about, where steam is continually 
escaping into the atmosphere, or where there 1s a 
relatively high temperature. Woven hair belts operate 
very effectively under these conditions and they drive 
equally well when wet. 


Rubberised Belting 

N most cases with solid woven beltings—either 

cotton or hair—a _ rubberising process has_ been 
applied to provide a more efficient material; the rubber 
fills up the spaces left in the weaving and covers the 
component fibres and so provides a belt which is water- 
proof and which has a high coefficient of friction and 
good holding properties upon the pulley. Balata 
belting is built up from layers of cotton duck treated 
with the milky sap obtained from certain trees. It 
is a very tough and strong belting, and 1s also hard, 
but it is not suitable for use where oil is present, and 
it should not be employed where the temperature of 
the atmosphere exceeds 100° F. Its chief usefulness 
is in the case of heavy drives, but invariably there 1s 
a smnall loss of power due to ‘‘ creep.’’ Rubber and 
canvas belting will stand up to the wear, which 1s 
caused particularly by shifting a belt between fast and 
loose pullevs, much better than does balata beiting, 
but not nearly so well as a leather belt or woven belting 
with a so-called protected edge. Rubber and canvas 
belting does not shrink to any appreciable extent when 
wet and is a good belting for general purposes. 
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An International Meeting 

N international meeting of physics, chemistry and 

biology will take place in Paris from September 
30 to October 9, under the presidency of M. J. Perrin. 
The opening reception to be held in the amphitheatre 
of the Sorbonne, will be attended by M. A. Lebrun, 
president of the Republic. The president of the 
Chemistry Section is Professor Urbain, and among the 
contributions to be made to the section are: The 
chemical nature and mode of formation of pepsin, 
trypsin and bacteriophage, by Professor John H. 
Northrop; the structure of the polyterpenes, by Pro- 
fessor L. Ruzicka; the origin and properties of oxides, 
by Professor N. Parravano; surface state and corro- 
sion, by Professor U. R. Evans; and the synthesis of 
silicates, by Sir William Bragg. We intend to publish 
a report of the meeting on its conclusion. 
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The Chemistry of Drugs, Proteins and Building 
Materials 


Interesting Papers read at the British Association Meeting 


kerER Dr. F. LL. Pyman, F.R.S., had delivered his pre- 
sidential address, ‘‘Researches in Chemotherapy,’’ to the 
chemistry section of the British Association, an abstract 
of which was published in last week’s issue, Professor Dr. H. 
Horlein gave a Jecture entitled, ** The chemotherapy of dis 
eases due to bacterial infection.’? He said that ten years ago 
he commenced experiments on chemotherapy and emphasisea 


the necessity for combined work by chemists and medica! 


men. During his work, Professor Hoérlein said that he had 
prepared a number of f-amino benzene sulphonamide deriva 
tives, the first of which was Prontosil. The patent for this 


substance was taken out in 1932, and the results obtained in 
urinary disinfection were so remarkable that several years ol} 
investigation were undertaken before the results were pub- 
lished. French, British and later American workers studied 
this series of compounds, the main object of which was to 
tind substances of the lowest toxicity and vet be most effective 
in bacterial infection. 

The lecturer said that he and his colleagues had now gone 


a long way in attaining this objective by the production of the 


Diseptals, A, B, and CC. Diseptal A has the following com- 
position :— 
HN—f  S—SO,NH SO,N(CH,).. 
, 
4 


It was found to have as good an anti-streptococcal action as 
Prontosil, but was more effective in action against straphylo 
cocci and gas gangrene infections. 

Sir Gilbert T. Morgan and Mr. kric Walton were the joint 
authors of a paper on ** New derivatives of f-arsanilic acid.”’ 
They stated that during the last few years a group ot com. 
pounds of general formula 


\sO,H, 


NH.CO.[ CH.) 6. CONR,R, 
and with values of 2 ranging trom o to 8 had been prepared 
at the Chemical Research Laboratory, Teddington. These 












Left : Professor H. Horlein (centre facing camera) 
in conversation outside University College. Centre: 
(reading from left to right), Dr. F. L. Warren of 
Cairo University, Professor R. Robinson, F.R.S., of 
Oxford, Dr. F. L. Pyman, F.R.S., president of the 
Chemistry section, Lady Morgan, and Sir Gilbert 
T. Morgan, F.R.S. Right: Professor J.C. Philip, 
F.R.S., a vice-president of the Chemistry section. 


compounds were in general obtained by condensing f-arsanilic 
acid with a derivative of a dibasic acid, usually the ester- 
acid chloride, and converting the procuct into an amine ac- 
cording to the scheme: 


AsO,H..C,H.,NH,+ ClOC.(CH,),.COOR ——-—+> 

AsO,H..C,H.,NH.CO.(CH,)z .COOR ——-->» 

AsO,H..C,H.,NH.CO.(CH.),.CONR,R, 
Nearly all the sodium salts of these amides proved to he 
trypanocidally active in mice, and accordingly three of the 
most promising, namely sodium malonaniloethylamide 
p-arsonate, sodium succinanilomethylamide f-arsonate, and 
sodium glutaranilodimethylamide f-arsonate were chosen for 
further trials on rabbits. Of these three compounds the suc- 
cinyl derivative, now known as Neocryl, was eventually 
selected for clinical trial. This product is now being tested 
on a larger scale under the auspices of the Therapeutic Trials 
Committee, but it is still toc early to give a final judgment 
on the value of the drug. 

Dr. W. Kikuth’s paper on ‘f Experimental Chemotherapy 
of Malaria ’”’ opened by pointing out the debt we owe to the 
close co-operation of chemists and biologists for the advances 
that have been made in this field in the last few years. He 
mentioned the sinister role played by malaria in the history 
of mankind, and said that whilst it was true that we had in 
cinchona bark an effective remedy for malaria, there had 
always been an incentive to search for chemotheropeutic 
agents owing to the shortcomings of quinine. Research for 
new remedies, however, was not easy because the parasites 
that caused human malaria were not transmissible to animals. 
Since 1914 when Kopanaris first showed that quinine had an 
effect on bird malaria, other workers had tested many dif- 
ferent substances in the hope of finding one superior to 
quinine. At last Schulemann and others discovered a whole 
series of compounds which were effective, the most useful of 
these, and that which was at present used, was plasmoquin. 

Dr. Kikuth had confirmed the observations of two othe 
scientists that plasmoquin was effective against the sexual 


form of malaria, whereas quinine had no eftect on this form. 
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paiadox comes from the interpretation of the phenomenon of 
protein denaturation, which is found by X-rays always to 
result in the production of polypeptide chain-bundles which 
can then sometimes be drawn parallel, or ‘‘ spun,’’ to form 
macroscopic fibres structurally analogous, especially on 
stretching, to the native protein fibres. 

Treating of the ‘* Structure of ‘ globular’ proteins,’’ Dr. 
D. M. Wrinch said a number of facts relating to proteins sug- 
gest that the polypeptides in native proteins are in a folded 
state : accordingly all types of folding which are geometrically 
possible, are being investigated systematically. The cyclol 


lhnk=N—C(QH)=is one such possibility. It replace; 


+ 


Fischer's peptide link by multiple peptide links and his poly 
he plides by cyclol molecules, Vhe cyclolj theory thus presents 
or consideration a two-dimensional atomic network which, 
it may be suggestea, is the fundamental] entity in the protein 
molecule. This theory, originally devised to dea] with pro 
tein films and laminate proteins, is found to imply the exist- 
ence ot closed space-enclosing structures, which, owing to 
geometrical exigencies, exist only in certain sizes, It thus 
predicts in genera! terms the body of facts relating to the 
globular proteins established by Svedberg and his collabora- 
tors, and suggests that each molecular weight class connotes 
a certain arrangemeiit of amino-acid residues, sav a certain 
closed cvclol, or an association of a number of such struc 


tures. 


Othe papers line luded in the symposium =o} protein 
chemistry, incluced ** Electrochemistry of proteins and amino- 
acids (Dr, A. Neuberger), ** Ultracentrifugal investigation 
of protein’ (Mr. J. St. L. Philpot), and ‘ Proteolytic 
enzymes ’ (Dr. K. Linderstrom-Lang 


Building Materials 


A symposium on ‘Chemistry of building materials ”’ 
Was imtroduced by Dr. R. E. Stradling. The principal 
contribution, by Dr. F. M. Lea, dealt with ‘‘ Some prob- 
lems in the study of hydraulic cements,’’ pointing out that 
the term ‘*‘ hydrauiic cements ’’ is usuaily restricted to those 


cements which wil! set and remain permanent under water, 


of which Portland cement was the most important. 

The main problems of cement technology, said Dr. Lea, 
are the constitution of cement, the reactions occurring on 
hydration, the physical structure of set cement and the rela- 
t110n of cement properties to cement composition, The more 
Important properties are rate of setting and development of 
trength, volume change in set cement products, heat of 
hydration, and resistance to decay under the influence of 
physical or chemical agencies. The shrinkage of concrete on 
drying 1s a major source of trouble with concrete members of 
moderate dimensions. In large masses of concrete the heat 
evolved during hydration of the cement leads to a conside 
able rise in temperature; the subsequent shrinkage on cooling 

the main source of cracking in large masses such as dams. 
Chemically set Portland cement is not an inert material and 

isintegration May occu! unde exposure to certain types ol 


] 


atural waters. The resistance of the material to attack de 


pends on its impermeability and knowledge of the existence 
of a potential reaction is alone insufficient evidence on which 
to predict durability. It is. however. of much value in con 


7 


sidering protective measures. 

The compounds present in Portland cement are now fairly 
well established as the result of phase equilibrium studies on 
binary, ternary and quarternary oxide systems, and the ap 
plication of microscopic, X-ray and other methods to the ex 
amination of cements, but there is still considerable doubt as 
to the manner of combination of the minor constituents and 
of the extent to which an uncrystallised glass phase may be 
present. The major crystalline compounds in Portland cement 
are 3CaO.510,, 2CaQO.5$10,, 3CaO.Al.O, and sometimes 
-<CaQ).3Al.0,, and 4CaQ.Al,O,.Fe,O,. The tricalcium silicate 

mainly responsible for the development of strength in the 
early stages of hardening and the dicalcium silicate, which 
hydrates only slowly, in the later stages. The heat of hydra- 
tion is greatest for the compound 3CaQ.Al,O, and diminishes 
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in the order 3CaOQO.Si0,, 4CaO.Alj,O,.Fe,0,, 2CaO.Si0,. Port- 
land cement on hydration probably forms a hydrated dical- 
cium silicate, or a 3CaQO.2Si10, aq. compound, free calcium 


hydroxide being liberated, and a_ hydrated tri-_ or 
tetra-calcium aluminate. A double salt, calcium sulphoalu- 


minate, 3CaQ.Al,Q,. 3CaSO,.31H,.O is also formed by 
reaction with the gypsum which is added to control the set 
of the cement. The hydration products formed when cement 
reacts with a very limited amount of water, as in its practical 
use, appear mainly gelatinous; the view is, however, often 
held that this gel has a microcrystalline structure, though 
proof is as yet lacking. 

The physical properties of set cements are considerably 
affected by changes in moisture content, On first drying some 


irreversible shrinkage occurs, while on subsequent cycles of 


wetting and drying there ensues a roughly reversible move 
ment. Set cement products also show the phenomenon ot 
creep, or continued plastic flow under load. It is doubtful if 
the theory of Freysinnet, which attributes these volume 
changes to variations in the negative pressure of water con- 
tained in the capillaries, can account, except as one amongst 
other factors, for the reversible movements; when applied to 
the phenomenon of creep, the theory is in contradiction «~% 
certain of the observed facts. Alternative theories assume 
changes in the state of hydration of the set cement constit 
uents, and regard the behaviour of the set cement as char 


= 
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acteristic of a rigid gel. Volume changes in set cement pro- 


duced by carbonation are not as vet fully explained, but the 
: probably 


— 


observed shrinkage in overall volume dimensions 
to be associated with the loss of water from the bonding set 
cement gel which accompanies the reaction with carbon 
dioxide. 

In another contribution to the symposium Dr. J]. S. Dunn 
spoke of ‘‘ Calcium sulphate plasters: setting, retarders and 


accelerators.’’ He said that only three distinct crystal forms 
of calcium sulphate have been fully authenticated, and it 1s 
unlikely that the elaborate series postulated by Davies has 
any real existence. For various reasons hemihydrate is prol 
ably 3CaSO,.2H,0O, which it is proposed to call sub-hydrate. 
From a study of the solubility curves, sub-hydcrate below 
g8° C. and anhydrite below 38° C. can take up water to form 


eypsum, and both should he capable of functioning as plasters 


at normal temperatures. Setting is a simple recrystallisation 
" " , ] : ’ ? " > > Tt 1 , 1] id | } iT) 
process, and if 1s not necessary to assume co1lolda poneno 

] ? ~ - 

mena. Retarders fal] into two classes. One appears to work 
' ‘ : +] 2 

through acsorption on crystal faces; the other modifies the 

solubility relationships. In retarders, the anion is apparently 


7 


the deciding factor. Accelerators actually speed up the crystal 
he mechanism of this action is 


erowth Oot oVpsulM, vit 


obscure. 
Further papers n1 postum will be publ shed next 
week. 





Resin Films v. Rubber 


Lower Permeability to Hydrogen 


‘ 

HE permeability to hydrogen and helium of some poly- 

sulphide resins in comparison with that of rubber has 

been studied by Sager (Aur. Standards /. Kesearch, 1937, 
19, 181-187). The resins were the di-and tetra-sulphide de- 
rivatives obtained by reaction of 2-2’ dichloroethy!] ether 
and sodium polysulphide, and for the purposes of the experi- 
ments were worked up into cements by the addition of 10 per 
cent. of ZnO and o.1-0.2 per cent. of an accelerator, followed 
by dispersion in #-trichloroethane. After spreading, the 
films were cured by dry heat at 130° C. itor 50 minutes. 

The permeabilities of both resins, in unsupported films, and 
when supported on normal balloon fabric were very much 
lower (up to 50 times) than that of rubber under the same 
conditions. Thus when spread on cloth, the permeabilities 
decreased rapidly as the weight of coating increased, reaching 
constant values in both cases, at about 3 ounces per square 
yard, of 0.035 and o.oo8 cubic feet per square yard per 24 
hours for the di-and tetra- derivatives respectively. These 
values, as in the case of rubber, were considerably lower than 
for unsupported films. The permeability to helium was found 
to be 0.64 of that to hydrogen, which is very close to the 
value for rubber. Additions of carbon black up to 2 per cent., 
had very little effect on the permeability of the tetrasulphide 
resin, but larger quantities were deleterious, the value being 
trebled, for instance, by an addition of 15 per cent. 

Since these resins can be dispersed in solvents to form 
cements and their odours are not too objectionable, they 
should find considerable application for coating airship fabric. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR FREIGHT, LTD., is the first organisation 
in Europe to specialise exclusively in carrying merchandise 
by air on a large scale. It has its own fleet of large air 
freighters with a carrying capacity of over two tons, or more 
than 7oo c. ft. each. The smoothness of air transport ob 
viates damage and speed is a security against deterioration ; 
in addition the height at which the aircraft travel, leaves the 
goods unaffected by sea moisture. The company operates its 
own fleet of motor Valls, which collect goods trom railway 


stations, road transport companies and customers’ premises i 


London. Among others, Mr. Edward Robson, chairman ot 


—: 


Pinchin, Johnson and Co., Ltd., is financially interested in 


this new venture 


Blast Furnace Process 


I.C.1. Enters New Development Agreement 


EVELOPMENTS of some importance to the tron and 


i 


steel industry are foreshadowed in the announcement ot 





an agreement concluded between Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., and H. A. Brassert and Co. 

Brassert’s were the originators of a novel process of blast 
furnace operation which, by making possible an increased 
output of better quality pig iron with considerable coke sav- 
ings, represents one of the most important advances in fer- 
rous metallurgy ot recent years. It is already in successful 
operation in Great Britain, America and Germany. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., have had unique experiences in 
the development of the sodium carbonate process for the de- 
sulphurisation of iron and steel; this operation, in a modified 
torm, 1s an essential feature of the Brassert process. 

The object of the new agreement for the joint development 
of the Brassert process is to make the technical resources of 
both companies available to firms wishing to operate thei 
blast furnaces according to the new principle. A demonstra- 
tion of the new process will be given on the joint stand of 
the two companies at the forthcoming Foundry Trades Ex- 
hibition at Olympia. 





Heavy Nitrogen 
American Scientist’s Discovery 


PROFESSOR HAROLD C. UREY, who in 1934 won the Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry, for his discovery of heavy water (a 


compound of oxygen and heavy hydrogen has now an 


nounced at the American Chemical Society’s Convention at 
Rochester, New York State, that he and his associates at 
Columbia University have succeeded in producing heavy 
nitrogen in quantities sufficient for research experiments 

\ heavy isotope of nitrogen differs from ordinary nitrogen 
in that it has one additional unit of atomic mass. Its atomic 
Weight is 15 times that of hvdrogen, while that of ordinary 
nitrogen is 14. It can be produced by Professor Urey’s pro 
cess at the rate of one-third of a pint a day. This heavy 
nitrogen, according to Protessor Urey, will be particular) 
valuable in the study of amino acids of protein, because the 
nitrogen atom is stable in these compounds, while the 


hycrogen sometimes is not 
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Favourable Trade Balances in Egypt 


Increase in Imports of Chemicals from United Kingdom 


trade balances 
to £'.6.8 millions, 


Commercial Condti- 


GYPT has enjoyed favourable visible 


during the 





last four years amounting 
states a Report on Leconomic aid 
lions in Egypt published for the 
Trade (Stationery 


{ k..32,972,000, 


Department of Overseas 
Office, 3s. 6d.). In 


Imporis 


1930 exports 


1,497 ,¢ Tele 


were 


and were /E. showing a 


trade balance of £E.1,475,000. The U nited Kingdom took 
38 per cent. (£E.12,491,000) of Egypt's exports in 1936, as 
compared with 33 per cent. (fk 369,000) IN 1435. Japan 


increased her share from 5.4 per cent. (/E. 
(£ KE. 


decrea al 


1,835,090) 1N 1935, 
cent 

both 

000) 


to 7.7 per 2,541,000) in 1936, whilst France and 
their “oe 
cent. | se. 


cent. (£E.3,298,000) 


(,ermany (rom it rer cent. 
£1.3,777, 
in 1935, to 10 per 


(£1£.2,291,000) respectively in 


and 8.1 per ,790,000) respectively 


and 7 per cent. 
1930. The United Kingdom 


maintained its position as Egypt's chief supplier, increasing 
from 22.8 per cent. (£F.7,360,000) in 1935, to 23.9 per cent. 


(£F..7,526,000) in 1936. 
Import and Export Figures 


Amongst imports from the United Kingdom which Ceclined 


in value in 1936 were the following :— 


1935. 1930. 
Value. l“alue. 

fi. sk. 
Cement .. e -. .. > 24,339 12,720 
Soap, common, hard, not from olive oil only — 37,216 29,305 
Sulphate of ammonia .. 7 »* .. 21,226 7,405 


(On the other hand, increases were registered by the following : 


1935. 1930. 
Values Value. 

iE. (i. 

Medicines, medical preparations, pharma- 

ceutical specialities, not specified .. ». 69,535 70,771 
Products, chemical, not specified i ~ 17, — 25,502 
Indigo, artificial - S21 11,902 
Coal tar dyes, dry or in ‘paste ao 2 1,218 
Colours, oil, not specified, and en mel pe aints 24,390 27,400 
Soap, toilet and medicinal _ 2° - 17,4959 18,559 
I:xports (excluding bullion and specie) to the United King- 


dom in 
fke.t 


‘~ 


1930 amounted to /£I-.12,401,000, as compared with 


1,309,000 in 1935, an mcrease Ol ~,..1,122,000. An 


important increase occurred in benzine, from £73,233 1n 
1935 to #k-.91,544 in 1930. 

xports of phosphate of ‘ime increased from 406,000 tons 
£.k.. 438,000) in 1935 to 544,000 tons i b.442,000) In 9395 rl 


increase of 78,000 tons, but this rise was accompanied by 


lower prices. The principal customer was Japan, with Italy 
and Ceylon well behind in second and third places respec- 
tively. Exports of metallic ores, mainly manganese, rose 
from 76,000 tons (£F.59,000) in 1935 to 140,C90 tons in 1936: 


of this 


{' 105.000. 


‘~ 


the value trade increased greatly from /[.59,500 to 


The local cement industry is steadily eliminating the import 
fell 


part of which was represented by 


trade in cement. Imports in 1936 to the low level oi 


35,000 tons, the greater 


special, e.g. coloured, cements. 


There was a steady increase in the imports into Egypt 


yf chemicals and pharmaceutical pro 
ducts which amounted to £F.736,831 and £.748,347 
£1.637,548 1n 1934, but it is not 
the products included under this head 


during and 


~ 


1935 1930 
re=per 
tively, as compared with 
unlikely that some of 
ing were imported for other than medicina] purposes. 
Medicines, medicinal preparations, and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts 1935 and £E.356,138 in 
share amounted to £E.124,03! 
followed by Germany with £E.75,424 
in 1935 and £E84,886 in 1936. The Kingdom's share 
and 1936 
declined from 


accounted fo1 LE. 
which 
£E.125,810 respectively, 


330,517 in 


1936, of F rance’s and 
United 
of the trade 
respectively, 


was Zk 
while 


.69,535 and £k.7¢ 
Italy’s 


1,771 IN 1935 


share of the trade 


£E.17,565 in 1935 to £E.7,093 in 1936. On the other hand, 
imports from the U.S.A. increased from /£E.17,208 in 1935 
to £E.21,327, due principally to heavy purchases of quinine 
by the Egyptian Government. 

[Imports of chemical products non-specified during 1935 and 


1936 were valued at £FE.61,275 and £E.75,383 respectively 
In 1935 Germany seg to Egypt goods valued at 
LE. 19,534, followed by the United Kingdom with £E.17,712. 
In 1936 the imports from the United Kingdom rose to 
£E.25,562, while those from Germany remained fairly con- 
stant at LE. 19,706. During the two years under review 


imports of chemical products from the U.S.A. averaged about 
£E.8,300. Although there was a general improvement in the 
local market for chemical anc pharmaceutical products which 
was marked by a more or less steady increase during the years 
1934, 1935 and there were no radical changes in the 
direction of trade of any particular importance. 

There appear to be two chief reasons why the United King- 
share of the trade in chemicals and pharmaceutical 
products lags behind that of her chief competitors, namely 
france and Germany. In the first place France was the first 
country to specialise pharmaceutical specialities and, as a 
large number of doctors practising in Egypt studied in that 
country ana are consequently familiar with the French phar- 
macopoeia, it is not unnatural that they should show prefer- 
ence for French medicines and specialities. Secondly, Con- 
tinental manufacturers are more Jiberal with their issues of 
samples and advertising matter. But perhaps the main reason 
is due to the fact that in certain cases United Kingdom manu- 
facturers are without a proper system of propaganda. 

keypt being primarily an agricultural country there is a 
big demand tor fertilisers and the consumption is steadily 
increasing. The total values imported into Egypt during 
1935 amounted to £F.2,557,000 and increased to £E.2,657,000 
in 1936. The principal products imported during the last 
two vears were natural nitrate of soda from Chile ( 
In 1935 and 1 


1930, 


dom ’s 


158,000 tons 
of calcium from 
Germany (240,000 tons and 176,000 tons), super- 
lime (81,000 tons and 87,000 tons) from the 
and Algeria, and also quantities of artificial] 
soda from the United States of America, nitrate 
and sulphonitrate of ammonia, nitro chalk and sulphate of 
A tactory for the production of sulphuric acid 
and superphosphates was completed early in 1937 and _ pro- 
duction, estimated at 


79,000 tons in 1936), nitrate 
and 
phosphate of 
Netherlands 


nitrate oft 


Norway 


ammonia. 


20.000 
Nitrate of 
comparative 


tons per annum, was to begin 
ammonia (‘f Pet’’) from Hungary 
newcomer to Egypt. Imports in 1933 


increased to 


immediately. 
is a 
amounted to about too tons 


1Q34, 


and 3,000 tons in 


2 3,000 tons in and 20,000 tons in 


135, 1930. 


Paints, Colours and Varnishes 


With the return of more prosperous times, the imports into 
l.gypt of paints, colours, and varnishes have risen, 
over £ E.100,000. 
whilst the demand has increased, 
of paints, 


the value 
On the other 
the iocal production 
also grown. Imports 


of imports in 1936 being just 
hand, 
has 
varnishes, lacs and siccative: 


colours, and varnishes 


into Egypt of 


were valued 
In 1935 at £F.26,639 and in 1936 at £if.26,701, the United 
Kingdom obtained 53 and 55 per cent. respectively of the 


import trade in these 
Although on the 
trade is not 


\¢ ars. 
whole the 
unsatisfactary, 


United Kingdom ’s share of the 
there is, nevertheless, 100m for 
improvement which could be obtained following a 1eduction 
in prices; for, in comparison with the prices for paints and 
varnishes from other countries, the prices of United Kingdom 
products are high. Admittedly the quality of paint is much 
superior, but the question of price more often than not is 
given greater consideration in Egypt than is that of quality. 
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it is advocated that should be attached 


to advertising, particularly in Arabic, to educate those con 
cerned to the advantages to be 


greater important eC 


gained by tke proper use of 


2 ood paints. 
With the object of assisting nascent local industries, the 
(,overnment some years ago opened special account from 


which advances could be made, subject to certain conditions. 


The opening amount was £I.100,000 which has since been 


increased from time to time until at the 


end ot 1930 the sums 


advanced had exceeded £E.1 million in total. Industries 
which have been helped by Government loans include the 
oil-pressing, dyeing, leather tanning, plaster and cement 


works, and the manufacture of chemicals. 
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In the previous report, dated July, 1935, it was mentioned 
that a limited lability company called the Societe Anonyme 
l-gyptienne des 
April, 1935, to 
superphosphates factory. 


had been 


acid 


Produits 
establish a and 
It was, however, not found possible 


Kngrais et Chimiques 


formed in sulphuric 
to reconcile the interests of various prospective shareholders, 
and the project appears to be in abeyance for the time being. 
Meanwhile the Egyptian Salt and Soda Co. have put up such 
a factory at Kafr el Zayat on the Rosetta Branch cf the Nile, 
using British, French, Belgian, and Italian machinery The 
company hope to produce 30,000 tons of supe1phosphates per 
annum for local consumption, and 39-35 toms of sulphuric 
acid daily to be used in the manufacture of superphosphates. 





The Low Temperature Carbonisation of Coal 


Government Tests on a Plant at Erith 


[STS carried out by a testing statt of the Fuel Research 
Station on the plant of the National Coke and Oil Com- 
pany, Limited, installed at Erith, Kent, are described in 
a report published 
[Industria] 
under 


by the Department of Scientific and 


Research (Stationery Othce, 1s.) The plant Was 


observation for a period of 14 divided into a 


preliminary observation period and 


lays, 
a test period, each of 
days. The process was one in which a paste of coal and oil 
was carbonised for the production of coke and motor spirit, 
with *f Diesel oil”? as a by-product. 

The plant is a unit of commercial size, consisting of four 
mild-steel rotary retorts externally heated by means of the 
vas produced in the process, augmented by producer gas. The 
material carbonised is approximately a 50/50 mixture of finely- 
crushed coal and oil in the form of a paste. A single coal or 
blend of coals is used, and the oil is that produced in the 
process, after removal of light spirit by distillation, together 
with creosote oil, recovered wash oil and high temperature 
topped tar. The large coke produced is sold as a fuel for the 

comesti while the small coke (below # in.) is 
briquetted with pitch and the briquettes are sold for household 
and central heating purposes. 


open grate, 
Crude light spirit, obtained 
trom the gas by scrubbing with gas oil, is mixed with crude 
spirit obtained by distillation of the liquid products from the 
retorts, and the mixture is refined and sold as motor spirit. 
‘* Diesel oil ”’ is obtained by mixing a portion of the recovered. 
wash oil, from the multifilm washer, with controlled portions 
of the residue obtained from distillation of the mixed washed 
spirits and the higher-boiling fraction from distillation of 


“rich oil’? obtained by fractional condensation. 


Operation Quantities 


The throughputs of pulverised coal were 338.3 tons (3.9 per 
cent. moisture) for the preliminary period of 167.3 hours, and 
319.0 tons (4.5 per cent. moisture) for the test period of 168 
hours, or equivalent to 16.2 tons and 15.2 tons per retort per 
day. 

The paste charged to the retorts showed variations in coal 
contents from 49.5 per cent. to 53.5 per cent. The quantities 
of paste supplied for the preliminary and test periods were 
655.4 tons and 584.5 tons respectively, or 
throughputs of 94.0 tons and 83.5 


equivalent to 
tons for the three retorts. 

The vields of dry coke during the preliminary and test 
periods respectively were 13.86 and 15.26 cwt. per ton of raw 
materials as charged to the retorts; 66.3 and 67.1 per cent. of 
the coke as discharged from the retorts was below 3 in. in size. 

The vields of scrubbed gas were 6,070 cu. ft. and 6,760 cu. ft. 
of calorific value 734 and 670 B.Th.U per cu. ft., or 44.5 and 
45.3 therms per ton of raw materials as charged to the retort, 
for the preliminary and test periods respectively. Considerable 
variations were observed in the rate of make of gas and in the 
calorific value. 


B 


The vields of refined mixed spirits were 8.6 and 8.9 gallons 
of specific gravities 0.798 and o.801 per ton of raw materials 
as charged to the retorts, for the preliminary and test periods 
respectively. The initial boiling point of the spirit was 34° C., 
and 33-34 per cent. by volume distilled below 1oo° C. Of the 
total refined spirit, approximately 45 per cent. was obtained 
by gas scrubbing. The refined spirits from the preliminary 
and test periods showed octane numbers of 89 and 76 by the 
C.F.R. research method, and 89 and 75 by the C.F.R. motor 
method. 

The weights of raw materials supplied to the system during 
the preliminary and test periods are given below :— 


Preliminary Test 

period period 

Duration of test - - hours 167-3 168-0 
Pulverised coal (dry) supplied tons 325°1 304°6 
Moisture with coal re yo 13°2 I4°4 
Creosote oil a = - - 8-6 10°7 
Kkecovered wash oil ‘a 1 4°7 3°4 
High-temperature topped tar 2°5 T8 
Producer gas tar ‘a wa “as O°3 0-3 
Total raw materials supplied “ ” 354°4 335°2 


Input and Output Figures 
The quantities of raw materials added to the carbonising 
system and of products obtained, in terms of constituents per 
ton of raw materials supplied, were as follows :— 


Preliminary period 
Quantities Gallons 


Test period 
Quantities Gallons 


per ton per ton per ton per ton 
Input 

Pulverised coal (dry) 0:9173 0:9087 — 
Moisture with coal 0'0373 -— 0°0430 -—- 
Creosote oil 0°0243 5°48 0:0319 6°94 
Recovered wash oil 00132 3°49 O-O10I 2°05 
High-temperature top- 

ped tar 0.0071 1°38 00-0054 1°05 
Producer gas tar 0:0008 o-16 0:0009 O'17 

T*O000 1*O0000 
Output— 

Coke (over # in.) cwt. 4°60 5-02 
Coke (under # in.) cwt. 9°20 10°24 
Gas after scrubbing- 

Volume cu. it. 6070 -- 

Calorific value 6760 

3.Th.U. per cu. ft. 734 670 

Therms ' “a 44°5 45°3 
Spiric, refined, includ- 

ing gas spirit gals. 8-6 8-9 


The total quantity of ‘* Diesel oil ’’ constituents collected 
was 8,940 gallons during the period of 14 days, and the raw 
materials supplied to the carbonising system were 657.3 tons 
of coal, 4,265 gallons of creosote oil, 2,105 gallons of recovered 
wash oil, 820 gallons of high-temperature topped tar, and 
132 gallons of producer gas tar. 
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The Chemical Age Lawn Tennis Tournament 
Splendid Play at Oxted: Singles Won by I.C.I Player 


HE finals ot the seventh annual CHEMICAL AGE Lawn 30rax Consolidated, Ltd., in three straight sets, 6—4, 6—4, 
Tennis Tournament held on Saturday afternoon at White 6—1. The first set saw some very even play, with first-class 
ttage, Oxted, by kind invitation of Mr. Victo volleying on both sides. Wallshere and Grape at one stage 
Cnalrmal t Victor Blagae and Co., Lid., proaucea led bv 4 games to 3, but thei Opponents took the next fou 

some excellent play It was an ideal dav for tennis, with games with the loss of only six points. In the second set 
ight Hole and Smith played still more strongly and won the first 
reeze The beautiful garden ot White Cottage was seen to. tour games with little opposition, largely due to Holes’ ser- 
tage in such weather and it was greatly admired by vice and Smith’s drives down the ‘ tramlines.’’ Wallshere 

ree number of guests who attenced and Grape then made a great effort and won the next fou 

y RK M ©. W ams of Imperial Che lndustries., vames, making the score 4 all. Wiullshere’s powerful fore- 
Ltd.., THE CHEMICAL AGE singles hand cross-court drives were most 
telling at this stage. The ninth 
game turned out to be the crux of 
the match, it went to six deuces be 
fore it was won by Hole and Smith 
Irom Willshere’s service, This 
seemed to be Willshere and Grape’: 
dying spurt. They lost the next 
game and the set at 6—4, and 
although they won the first game of 
the final set, Hole and Smith had 
the match in their pocket and went 
out at 6—1. Special praise is due to 
the great performance of Grape. He 
played throughout the afternoon 
and it was only in the last set of the 
doubles match that the effect of the 


fast s 


— 


ngles match he had fought out 
earlier became at all noticeable in 
his play. In all he played 68 games 
—a record number of games for one 
player on the finals day, since the 
W inception of the tournament. It was 
vame  whicl Williams wor f] Mr. Victor Blagden. a fine exhibition of endurance and 
Grape’s service after five deuce tenacity, obviously appreciated by 
points. Grape appeared to be tiring at the end of this set, but Mr. Gerstley, joint managing director of Borax Consolidated, 





erful recover nite tinal -et. which proved t | td.. who watched the play closely. 
he best of the matcl lhe following shows the complete records of the finalists in 
Williams won the first two games comparatively easily the 1937 tournament. 
then Grape rallied ; plaved remarkably good tennis WINNERS. 
ead by s—3. In the ninth game. he reached set point Mr. R. M. O. WILLIAMS—rst round, beat Mr. A. A. Killick 





thout Williams scoring. But the latter took the next six B. Laporte, Ltd.), 6—1, 8—6; 2nd round, walk over, Mr. 
points in succession for the game. <—4. The remaining three ). G. Blow (British Drug Houses, Ltd.), scratched ; 3rd round, 
mes and the match went to Williams, but these games beat Mr. A. S. Marcar /Bovril, Ltd.), 6—2, 3—6, 6—2; 4th 
ver closely contested that the result was in doubt until round. beat Mr. A. Baxter (United Yeast Co., Ltd.), 6—S, 
he last point had been plaved Throughout the match 6—4, 7—5; semi-final round, beat Mr. C. C. Gough (Leve: 
rape placings f the bal] was as clever as ever. but 3ros., Ltd.), 8—6, 6—4: final, beat Mr. L. F. Grape (Borax 
1a? mre remarkable speed about the court and a Consolidated, Ltd.), 3—, 7—5; 6—2, pus. 
to return a ball. which seemed a certain winner. Messrs. G. W. HOoO.e. and C. G. SMITH—ist round, beat 
return it with accuracy. He also made verv effective use Messrs. C. G. Copp (Doulton and Co., Ltd.), and E. Smith 
tne b and returned Grape’s smashes on numerous (Riley Harbord and Law), 6—3, 6—2; 2nd round, beat Messrs 
memaes = acant hR. . on, Sennett and 


F. R. O. Allen (Nobe! 


By the cenerosity of M: RESULTS Chemica] Finishes, Ltd.), 


Blagden, guests and 6—3, 6—3; 3rd_ round, 

avers were entertained tc SINGLES: beat Messrs. A. W. A. 
teas after —_—i the single R. M. O. WILLIAMS (Imperial Chemical Industries Goudie and G. Brewer 
= rT aaa caianamiell Ltd.) beat ‘(Corn Products Co., Ltd.), 


¥ men on a law) L. F. GRAPE (Borax Consolidated Ltd.) 6—o. 6—2: semi-final 


) 

e the cou: 3—6, 7—5, 6 round, beat Messrs. R. J. 
in the €6noal 5 oka —_ Sleap (United Yeast Co., 
ant’. Mr. G. W. Hole ne aan : Co. Ltd.) Ltd.), and F. Darton (J. 
I nll are G. W. HOLE (Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. Ltd. re 
e Anglo-Saxon ] - and C. G. SMITH (Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd.) —o = bs at ae 
FP1LlTY ( 7 oO '\ beat ate 5 -~_ nd he ld 9 wa 
G. Smit Shell-M: A. E. ©. WILLSHERE and L. F. GRAPE Messrs, A. E. C. Willshere 
B.P., Ltd., beat M: (Borax Consolidated Ltd.) and I. F. Grape (Borax 


} ( Willshere an: 6—4, 6—4, 6—1 Consolidated, Ltd.), 6—a, 
Mr. L. F. Grape. beth c 6—4, 6—1 
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Photographs at the Tournament: Top, Mr. R. M. O. Williams (Imperial Chemical Indus- 

tries Ltd.) and Mr.L. F. Grape (Borax Consolidated Ltd.) after their singles match. Before 

the presentation of the cups: (Left to right), Mr. R. M. O. Williams, Mr. L. F. Grape, Mr. 

A. E. C. Willshere, (Borax Consolidated Ltd.), Mr. W. Lloyd Willey, Mr. John Benn, Mr. J. 

Gerstley, Mr. G. W. Hole (Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. Ltd.), and Mr. C. G. Smith (Shell- 

Mex and B.P.Ltd.) Bottom, some of the visitors at tea on one of the lawns at White Cottage. 
A view of the guests watching the play at the close of the singles match. 








RUNNERS-UP. 

Mr. L. F. GRAPE—1st round, beat Mr. G. L. Rolfe (Brand- 
hurst Co., Ltd.), 6—1, 6—3; 2nd round beat Mr. J. E. Walker 
(National Farmers’ Union), 3—6, 6—1, 6—o; 3rd round, beat 
Mr. H. Bowler (Nobles and Hoare, Ltd.), 6—2, 1—6, 6—3; 
4th round, beat Mr. A. W. A. Goudie (Corn Products Co., 
Ltd.), 7—-5, 7—5; semi-final round, beat Mr. A. H. Tickner 
(British Celanese, Ltd.), 6—1, 6—3; final, lost to Mr. R. M. O. 
Williams (Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.), 6—3, 5—7, 
2-0, §-—~7.- 

Messrs. A. FE. C. WILLSHERE and L. F. GRAPE— 1st round 
beat Messrs. E. Dacre Lacy and F. O.Connor (Murex Weld 
ing Processes, Ltd.), 9—7, 6—3; 2nd round, walk over, 
Messrs. L. Bittson (Williams (Hounslow), Ltd.), and H. 
Bowler (Nobles and Hoare, Ltd.), scratched; 3rd round, beat 
Messrs. E. T. Hancock and J. K. Woollard (Murex Welding 
Processes, Ltd.), 6—4, 6—-2; semi-final round, beat Messrs. 
S. E. Chaloner and W. Speakman (Monsanto Chemicals, 
Ltd.) 6—4, 4—6, 7—5; final, lost to Messrs. G. W. Hole 
(Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., Ltd.), and C. G. Smith (Shell 
Mex and B.P., Ltd.), 4—6, 4-—-6, 1—6 

Before presenting the cups at the end of the second match, 





Mr. JOHN BENN, a director of Benn Brothers, Ltd., proprie- 
tors of this journal, complimented the finalists upon their 
high standard of play and thanked Mr, Victor Blagden for 
placing his garden at the disposal of the tournament and for 
the excellent tea which had been provided. He was very 
sorry that Mr. and Mrs. Blagden had been unable to be pre- 
sent as they were away in Scotland, but a telegram had been 
received trom Mr. Blagden wishing the afternoon every suc- 
cess. Mr. Benn expressed his gratitude to Captain Lush, of 
Victor Blagden and Co., Ltd., for assisting with the arrange- 
ments, and he also thanked Mr. H. Lewis for kindly umpiring 
the matches. Mr. Lewis had umpired eighteen matches at 
Wimbledon this year and was going to umpire at the tourna- 
ment at Eastbourne, so we were very fortunate in securing 
the services of such an expert. He was very glad to see 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Lloyd Willey again at the finals this year. 
They were very staunch supporters of the tournament. He 
thanked Mr. Lloyd Wiley and his company, Thomas Hill- 
Jones, Ltd., for the gift of the statuettes. Finally, a word 
was due to the Clerk of the Weather for giving them such a 
perfect afternoon, in contrast with the heavy downpour which 
had almost drowned the spectators at the previous tournament. 








Mr. Benn then presented THE CHEMICAL AGE silver challenge 

» and Invicta *’ statuettes, given by Thomas Hill- 
Jones, Ltd., to the winners, Messrs. R. M. O. Williams, G. W. 
Hole and C. G. Smith, and similar statuettes, given by Mr. 
W. Lloyd Willey, to the runners-up. 

Mr. W. LLoyb WILLEY made a brief reply in which he said 
tnat it gave him great pleasure each year to present the 
statuettes for the tournament. He had that afternoon met 


, 


a men be of the fourth generation of the Benn family, with 
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whom he had been acquainted for over forty years, and he 
looked forward to being present at the next tournament in 
i938. Mr. F. G. Crosse of the Society of Chemical Industry 
said that he ‘would like to express the thanks of the guests 
and players for a most enjoyable afternoon. He looked for- 


ward every year to the finals’ day and said that THE CHEMICAL 


AGE were to be congratulated on organising such an event, 


which brought so many members of the industry into friendly 


contact each summer. 








A Leakproof Closure for Carboys 


New Rubber Fitting of Novel Design 


RANGE of rubber closures, under the name of 
Subaseal,”’ have recently been introduced by Wm. 
Freeman and Co., Ltd. These closures are a 
otable idvance « anything yet offered; they solve 
once and for all the problem of providing a perfect 
closure for carboys, winchesters, bottles, jars, etc. The 
Subaseal "’ is easily fitted, is completely airtight, and 
- so designed to prevent any leakage or evaporation. These 


closures, moreover, are made to withstand acids and alkalies, 
here are special grades available where oils and sol- 
ents are in use, as well as an odourless and taintless grade 


essences and tood products. When in use the serrations 





nich form annular grooves on the plug part of the closure 
ivPainst the insiae of the bottle neck Or con- 
ner, and thereby make each annular groove a vacuum seal. 


oo 


Carbide Manufacture 
A New Proposal Under Consideration 


PROPOSAL to use by-product blast burnace and coke 

oven gas, and low-grade waste coal, in a scheme to 

manufacture calcium carbide is made in a plan now 
under Government consideration. 

[t is proposed to burn the gas uncer boilers to raise steam 
for turbines or alternatively to drive gas engines after purifi- 
cation and cleaning. Electric power would then be genera- 
ted, and this would be used in the carbide making furnaces. 
There is no question of using the gas as a direct fuel as the 
temperatures required are about 3,000° C., or twice the tem- 
perature of a steel melting furnace, and electric furnaces are 


nec essal’y. 
Necessity of Cheap Fuel 


The scheme rests on using cheap fuel, otherwise wasted, 
rather than harnessing electric power. Some experts claim 
that the Scottish Highlands could not furnish enough electric 
power for a sizable calcium carbide plant, as consumption is 
about 4,000 units a ton. They aver that developments should 
be on or near the coalfields. In Scotland surplus gas from 
present and projected cokeries would provide the fuel, and 
in Wales low-grade colliery duff could be utilised. An ob 
jection against the latter suggestion is that the available 
dumps would be used up through time, and the use of full- 
priced coal would be uneconomic. 

The extension of the carbide-making industry in this coun 
trv is considered essential, as the compound finds ever-increas- 
ing application in the steel-making and steel-using industry, 
as the base for producing acetylene gas. Imports into Bri- 
tain run to about 60,000 tons per annum, though Germany 
takes over three times this amount. British concerns have 
recently taken over big interests in Scandinavia, which fui 
nishes most of the traded material. Probably the most notable 
plant within the Empire is that of the Shawinigan Powe1 
Company at Shawinigan Falls, Canada. 

The present scheme is of great interest to Scotland, where 
plans to extend the local coke making industry have been 
shelved for several years pending the assurance of a market 
for by-product gas. 














Chemical Works Engineers Receive Bonus 


I.C.I. and Unions Reach Wages Agreement 


Pressure is obtained from within by a recess in the centre of 

C] re, tl tilising any inside compression of gas which 

be in the bottle. Additionally, a relief valve is provided 

excess internal pressure. The turning over of the out 

e flange promotes double sealing, in so far as the natural 

ntraction of the rubber firmly grips the outside of the 
ttle neck and makes an amazingly effective seal. 

\ NEW agreement regarding wages was reached at a 

conference between Imperial Chemical Industries, 

ltd., and unions in the engineering trades, held on 

September 2. lhe agreement settles the wage application 


mitted whereby the gross weekly earnings of the engineer- 
ng workers covered by the national agreement of September, 


1930, between the company and the unions will be increased 


6; per cent. bonus as and from Monday, September 6. 
Special economic circumstances ”? is given as the reason 
for the bonus, which is to continue until modified or dis- 


counted after consultation with the unions. 


It is provided that not less than three months’ notice shall 
be given for the variation or discontinuance of the bonus, and 
that such notice may not be tendered before January 1, 1938. 
The bonus, it is further agreed, shal] not in any way affect the 
rates prescribed in the national agreement. 

In lieu of a retrospective calculation of the bonus, the sum 
of 25s. is to be paid to all employees who have been in the 
service of the company from Monday, August 2, until Satur- 
day, September 4, 1937. Employees who entered the service 
of the company during that period are to receive a propor- 
tionate amount. 





+ Perma 
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Decimal Reform 
Support from the Chemica! Industry 


Hl: chemical industry is showing keen interest in the 

present campaign to secure the adoption of a decimal 

coinage and metric system of weights and measures in 
Great Britain. The Decimal Association reports active sup- 
port from a number of firms engaged in the trade and its sub- 
sidiary interests. 

[It is pointed out by the Association that the existence of 
this support is clear proof of the benefits which could be 
secured in the chemical industry in particular, by a reform to 
decimal calculations. The firms giving financial support to 
the Association’s campaign—begun last January—are doing so 
because they believe that success would bring them undoubted 
future economies. Included among these firms are Pinchin, 
Johnson and Co., Ltd.; May and Baker, Ltd.; Bayer Pro- 
ducts, Ltd.; W. H. Cowburn and Cowpar, Ltd.; A. Boake, 
Roberts and Co., Ltd.; Garton Sons. and Co., Ltd. ; Cellon, 
Ltd.; John Line and Sons, Ltd.; Evans, Sons, Léscher and 
Webb, Ltd.; John Mathews and Co., Ltd.; Slick Brands, 
L.td.; Stancourt, Sons and Muir, Ltd.; Thompson, Muskett 
and Co.; Union Glue and Gelatine Co., Ltd.; British 
Anhydrous Ammonia Co., Ltd. ; Derby Oxide and Colour Co., 
Lid. ; Gallagher Bros., Ltd.; F. W. Berk and Co., Ltd.; W. 
ktdmonds and Co., Ltd., and A. and M. Zimmermann. 





Petroleum Products 
Supplies Conserved by Better Drilling Practice 





NOUGH crude petroleum to meet requirements is within 

sight provided advantage is taken of the modern dis- 

coveries of the research laboratory in distilling pri.ctice, 
said Mr. F. R. Baxter, who was honorary chairman at the 
g4th meeting of the American Chemical Society. Nevertheless, 
he anticipated a great future for oil made by the hydrogena- 
tion of coal, and believes that when the prices of natural oil 
products become higher the production of oil by the hydro- 
genation of coal will be commercially feasible. 

‘“ Not long ago a 30 per cent. yield of gasoline from para- 
fin base crude was enough to take care of the demand. At 
that time, gases which were not easily condensed were burned 
under the stills, but to-day these gases are being polymerised, 
or chemically combined to yield a gasoline of extraordinarily 
high octane rating. It is estimated that the polymerisation 
of low molecular weight gases could be made to yield more 
than two hundred million barrels of gasoline annually. A 
portion of the gasoline so produced is known as iso-octane. 
This material also results trom one of the hydrogenation 
processes and is characterised by its extremely high anti-knock 
rating. 





Chemicals in South Africa 
Increased Use of Industrial Gases 


(GENERAL industrial expansion in South Africa is leading 
to steady increase in the use of oxygen and dissolved 
acetylene, which is being supplied from plant established 
in the main cities. In 1927 £165,000 of British capital was 
devoted to establishing a suitable company in South Africa, 
and this has proved so successful that it has been possible to 
reduce the price of the product substantially following the big 
rise in the consumption. In certain plants high-purity elec 
trolytic oxygen is produced and used widely. This industry 
has been placed on a better basis by the amalgamation of once 
competing organisations, and some redundant buildings have 
been closed and uneconomical] processes abolished. 

[In view of the promising results of the recent experiments 
in the production of essential oils from indigenous aromatic 
plants in South Africa, it is not unlikely that a new industry 
will arise to produce the oils from indigenous plants culti 


Salts from Natural Brine 
Chemical Research on Extraction in Ceylon 


S compared with Dead Sea brine, the residual liquor 

trom the boiling pan at Palavi in North Ceylon contains 

a greater percentage of potassium chloride and mag- 
nesium bromide. Results of analyses carried out by the [m- 
peria] Institute, London, are mentioned in the recent adminis- 
tration report of the Government Salt Adviser. 

Referring to research work during the past year it is stated 
that a centrifugal hydro-extractor and an electric oven con- 
trolled by thermostat was obtained for experimental work 
and refined salt equal to the best English table salt was made 
in smal] quantities. Further experiments were conducted upon 
the residual liquors that run to waste after the manutacture 
of common salt, and it was found that a variation of the 
processes for the manutacture of magnesium sulphate and 
potash salts, allowed the recovery of sodium sulphate and 
magnesium hydroxide. Residual liquor from the boiling pan 
at Palavi contains 20.4 grams KCl per litre as against 15.67 
grams in the same quantity of Dead Sea brine, trom which 
Palestine Potash, Ltd., is successfully turning out 80 pel 
cent. KCl. Following the advice of the Imperial Institute 
the crude magnesium sulphate was brought up to British 
Pharmocopeela standard. 

A scheme for ensuring the supply of conimon salt and tor 
the manutacture of refined salt, magnesium sulphate, potas- 
sium chloride, caustic soda, and bleaching powder was ac- 
cepted by the Executive Committee of Local Administration, 
and a sum of Ks 285,000 for the necessary tanks, machinery, 
etc., was included in the major works proposals to be financed 
trom the new loan scheme. 


The Modern Knowledge Library 

THE beginning of this month has seen the publication, in 
twenty-five cloth-bound volumes, of the J/odern Anowledg. 
Library (Benn. 3s. 6d. each; 84s. the complete set). It may 
fairly be said that this is an event of great importance, not 
only in the publishing world, but for students, teachers, and 
all those many ordinary men and women who in these days 
are out to improve their own fund of general knowledg 

Each of these twenty-five volumes contains more than 480 
pages, made up of six separate books of 80 pages, bound 


c. 


together in one cover. Each original 80 page book is in 
senn’s tamous Sixpenny Library, hitherto obtainable only in 
paper covers. These sixpenny books, written in every case 


by an eminent authority on the subject, have long been recog 
nised as the best and cheapest of their kind, and the publica 
tion of the series in bound volumes has been undertaken to 
meet the continuous and insistent demand tor them in more 
permanent torm. The volumes are grouped under seven main 
headings—Art, Biography, Economics and Sociology, His 
tory, Literature, Philosophy and Religion, and Science—the 
whole comprising a complete Reference Library to the best 
modern thought and a highly valuable contribution to the 
field of educational publishing. Incidentally, now that small 
flats are the vogue, it is worth recording that this whole 
library may be housed in just over two feet of shelving. 





vated by farmers as a sideline. Climatic conditions in 
krance, India and China are said to be less favourable than 
in South Atrica, yet these countries have developed important 


essential oil industries, The value of the oils produced in 
South Africa is expected to range from 3s. to 6s. an ounce. 


A great deal of interest is still being shown in the produc 
tion of chemicals in South Africa, but the success of such 
ventures is still too doubtful for them to attract sufhcient 
capita]. There is a good demand for British dyes, and 
although the trade in this line rarely exceeds an annual 
value of £30,000, it is more constant than most other import 
lines. South Africa still purchases most of her dyes in Great 
Britain, although certain products are imported from Ge) 
many. 
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Personal Notes 


Mr. S. G. TURRELL is now representing the American 
Cyanamide Co. in Melbourne, Australia. 

MR. JOHN WILSON, M.Sc. (Sheffield), has been appointed 
director of research for the British Rubber Producers’ Re- 
search Board. He took up his appointment on September 1. 

MR. ERNEST HENRY FORD, of Little Manor, Burnham, chair- 
man of T. B. Ford, Ltd., blotting paper manufacturers, has 
left estate valued £36,943, with net personalty £36,419. 

Mr. W. S. FARISH, who was recently elected president of 
the Standard Oil Co., of New Jersey, in succession to Mr. 


W. C. Teagle, now chairman of the board, is on a visit to 
London. 
Mr. |. C. GODSELL, head of the metallurgical department, 


Swansea Technical College, has retired. 
at Swansea Technical College he did some good work for 
the assistance of the metal industries of South Wales. 


During his tenure 


Mr. HENRY BOWIE YOUNG, who, jointly with his father, 
established the Milnquarter Chemical Co., Bonnybridge, and 
was latterly engaged in business in Glasgow as a merchant 
in chemicals, has died at the age of 71. The Milnquarter 
Chemical Co. discontinued its activities some time ago. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE BARGER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., who is 
professor of chemistry in relation to medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, has been appointed Regius professor of 
chemistry at the University of Glasgow, in place of Pro- 
fessor G. G. Henderson, who retires on September 30, Born 
in 1878, Professor Barger was educated in Holland, at the 
University of London, and at King’s College, Cambridge, of 
which college he was a fellow from 1904 to 1910. From 1903 
to 1909 he was chemist in the Wellcome Physiological Re- 


search Laboratories. In 1909 he became head of the chemical 





Professor G. Barger 


department at Goldsmith’s College, London, and in 1913 he 
was appointed professor of chemistry at the Royal Holloway 
College, University of London. For the duration of the war 
period he was chemist on the staff of the Medical Research 
Committee. It was in 1919 that he went to Edinburgh, to 
take the chair which he is now vacating, and in that year he 
was also elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1928 he 
visited America as Baker lecturer at Cornell University and 
as Dohme lecturer at John Hopkins University. In 1934 he 
received the Hanbury Medal from the Pharmaceutical Society, 
and two years later the Chemical Society awarded him the 
Longstaff Medal. At the annua] meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1929, he was president of Section B (Chemistry). 
Professor Henderson has held the post of Regius Professor 
of Chemistry at Glasgow since 1gI09. 


PROFESSOR.DAVID MORGAN LEWIS, late professor of physics 
at University College, Aberystwyth, has left estate valued at 
£14,966, with net personalty £14,895. 

Mr. JAMES RANKIN GARROW, of Vineyard Hill Road, Wim- 
bledon Park, S.W., technical chemist, has left estate valued 
at £12,558, with net personalty £9,813. 

Mr. HAROLD CARR, J.P., of Millbrooke, near Carlisle, chair- 
man of Carr and Co., Ltd., biscuit manufacturers, who died 
on August 3, aged 57, has left estate of the gross value of 
£41,771, with net personalty £35,222. 

Mr. A. L. BLOMFIELD, managing director of Lake Shore 
Gold Mines, Ltd., Kirkland Lake, Canada, has been awarded 
the platinum medal of the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy. He is a native of Australia, and has had wide 
experience in the treatment of gold telluride ores. 

Mr. E. A. TYLeR, head of the department of chemistry, 
Swansea Technical College, is to retire at the end of this 
year. The Swansea Higher Education Committee have de- 
cided to advertise for a successor, who will be head of the 
department of and the 
college. 


chemistry also vice-principal of 

Mr. J. G. MATHIESON has been elected president of the 
Manufacturing Confectioners’ Alliance, 
to Sir Francis Terry. 


Inc., in succession 
Mr. Mathieson is president of the 
British Association of Research in Cocoa, Chocolate, Sugar, 
Confectionery, and Allied Trades, and chairman of the Sugar 
Using Manufacturers’ Committee. 


OBITUARY 

Mr. FREDERICK CHARLES THOMPSON, director of research 
at the Proctor International Research Laboratory, Depart- 
ment of Leather Industries, University of Leeds, died on Sep- 
tember 4, at his home in Leeds, at the age of 46. He gradua- 
ted at Leeds in 1911, and then studied the application of 
chemistry to the leather industry under the late Professor 
H. R. Proctor. Mr. Thompson carried out many technical 
investigations both independently and in collaboration with 
Professor Proctor, Professor McCandlish, and Mr. W. R. 
Atkin, a fellow lecturer at Leeds. He was one of the chief 
authorities on the application of electrometric and colori- 
metric titration methods to problems of the leather industry. 
He also applied these methods to biochemical problems, and 
during the last few years he co-operated with Dr. |. Gordon, 
of the Leeds Medical School, in applying his special know- 
ledge of protein chemistry to complex problems of immunity. 
He was married in 1919, and leaves a widow. 
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Foreign Chemical Notes 
Japan 

CASEIN ARTIFICIAL WOOL, in a daily output of 25 tons, is to 
be made at a factory under construction by the Showa Sangyo 
K.K. at a cost of 10 million yen. 

THE COAL LIQUEFACTION PLANT of the Chosen Sekitan Kogyo 
K.K. (a subsidiary of the Noguchi concern), at Agochi, is 
understood to be in full production. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC RESINS, insecticides and 
fishing-net dyestuffs will be undertaken in a new factory now 
under construction by the Toyo Kasei Kogyo K.K. 

THE SOUTH SEA ALUMINIUM Co. has been formed with a 
capital of 2 million yen to exploit bauxite deposits on the 
islands of Palao, Yap and Ponape, An initial annual produc- 
tion of 50 to 60,000 tons bauxite is anticipated. 

AN ALKALI ELECTROLYSING PLANT is being built jointly by the 
Nichiman Aluminium K.K. and the Tokyo Rayon K.K. The 
sodium hydroxide will be taken over by the rayon factory 
while the chlorine will be used by the aluminium concern in 
the processing of bauxite. 
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(‘ORROSION.—Ammonia for corrosion control. L. H. Brandt. 
Refiner, 16, 382-387. 

I: THERS.—Meta-substituted diphenyl ethers. A. L. Kranz. 
felder, J. J. Verbanc and F. J. Sowa, /. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 50, 1,488-1,490. 

(CONDENSATION.—Condensations of aromatic amines. with 


formaldehyde in media containing acid, F. C. 
J]. Org. Chem., 2, 156-166. 


Wagner, 


French 

CATALYSTS.—The characteristics of a copper catalyst activated 
by magnesium. H. S. Taylor and G. G. Joris, Aull. Soc. 
chim. Belg., 46, 241-252. 

INORGANIC.—Researches on the basic acetates of lead. R. 
Dubrisay and A. Saint-Maxen, Comft. rend., 205, 325- 
326. 

The fixation of nitrogen in the form of its oxide by 
means’ of the electric arc. FE. Briner, Aull. Soc. chim., 
1937, 1,324-1,356. 

TEXTILES.—The textile industry and modern chemistry. G. 
Point and J. L. Jortay, Zeztex, 2, 506-508. 

TERPENES.—The structure of the sesqui-and polyterpenes. I.. 
Ruzicka, Bull. Soc. chim., 1937, 1,301-1,324. 
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From Week to Week 


THE TINTOMETER, LTD. SOCIAL CLUB were cntertained recent, 


at Ashton Gifford, Codford, country residence of Catharine, Lady 
Headley. 


CHEMICAL and other technical books of American and British 
publishers, are listed in 4 hew | 36-page -piral wire-bound Cata 
logue of the Chemical Publishing Co., New York. 


A RECORD ENTRY OF 10,000 EXHIBITS, including an Americai 
section, are displayed at the annual Bakers’ and Confectioners’ 
Exhibition at the Royal Agricultural Hall, London. 


RISHTON Paper MILLS, near Blackburn, at which 3500 
people were employed before it closed last April, is to be re- 
opened by a new company. The mil! had run continuously since 
the early seventies. 

AFTER SEVERAL WEEKS OF NEGOTIATIONS there are still no 
signs of a settlement in the dispute at the Monkton Coke Works, 
Hebburn (J. Bowes and Partners), where ihe employees have 
refused to recognise the National Union of Coke Men. 

UNIVERSITY COURSES at the Municipal College of Techno- 
logy, Manchester, are described in the new prospectus for the 
session 1937-38. This college awards a special diploma in 
chemical engineering. 

A GAS CYLINDER EXPLODED when it dropped on the wharf at 
Aldrington Basin, Hove, on September 1, while scrap iron was 
being shipped. Albert Norris (24), a workman, was critically in 
jured, and was taken to Hove Hospital where one of his legs 
nad to be amputated. 

POLAR BRILLIANT BLUE RAW is a new addition to the range 
of Polar Brilliant colours made by the Geigy Colour Co., Ltd. 
It is purer and redder in shade than the older Polar Brilliant 
Blue Gaw brand. The good fastness to water, seawater, washing, 
milling, perspiration, stoving, carbonising and deecatising are 
specially noteworthy and the outstanding fastuess to light is 
remarkable. 

THE PHysicaL Society wil! hold their 9th annual Crafts- 
manship and Draughtsmanship Competition as usual in con- 
junction with the annual exhibition of scientific instruments and 
apparatus in January, 1938. Competitors must be in the regular 
employ of a firm or institution which will be exhibiting or has 
exhibited at least once during the previous three*years. 

TO MARK THE 144TH ANNIVEKSARY of the foundation of New- 
ton, Chambers and Co., Ltd., one of the oldest of the coal aid 
iron businesses of South Yorkshire, the directors have invited 
3,000 guests to a party to be held in the park, Chapeltown, 
Sheffield, on Saturday. The guests will also include employees 
and friends of the firm’s subsidiary, Thornecliffe Coal 
Distillation, Ltd. The chairman, Sir Samuel Roberts, and Lady 
Roberts will receive the guests, who will be shown a film depict- 
ing the life of the company since its foundation in 1793 by 
Thomas Chambers and George Newton. | 

THE RESULT OF THE ‘TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS POLICY of price 
reductions was referred to by Mr. Graham Cunningham, chair- 
man and managing director, at the company’s meeting on Sep 
tember 8 Combined footage turnover this year, including the 
associated company, Triplex (Northern), Ltd., was reported to 
have risen from 5,964,126 ft. (last year) to 7,652,985 ft., and it 
was also stated that the infringement action commenced by the 
Triplex Safety Glass Co, of North America had now entered on 
its tenth year, and there was reason to believe that finality was 
being reached, because that company had now received a partial 
payment of $1,000,000 in which the British company hoped t 
participate in due course. 


THe D’ Arty ExpLoRATION Co, have commenced drilling for 
oil at Cousland, two miles south-west of Dalkeith, 


FOLLOWING THE STAY-IN STRIKE at the Simea-Flat motor 
works at Nanterre, France, another stay-in strike for imereased 
wages has begun at the Chaux chemical works near Belfort. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF WELDED JOINTS in installing piping 
systems are discussed in ** Welded Piping,’ an illustrated 12- 
page booklet published by The Linde Air Products Co., New 
york, 


ly IS STRONGLY RUMOLRED on the Manchester Royal Exchauage 
that producers of viscose rayon yarns contemplate raising their 
selling prices. It is understood that prices will be advanced by 
jd. per pound. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACETYLENE ASSOCIATION will hold its 38th 
aunual convention at Birmingham, Alabama, November 10-12. 
the attendance at last vear’s annual convention, held at St. 


Louis, totalled over 3,100 members and guests. 


_ 


PiRE BROKE OUT IN A BLOCK OF OFFICES at the engineertig 
works of J. and E. Hall, Ltd., Dartford, on September 7, anc 
employees saved tons of blue prints and other documents by 
flinging them into the street. ‘Twelve brigades attended and 
isolated the flames after working for two hours to prevent the 
inmain Works and offices being involved. 

BURGESS ZEOLITE Co., LYD., have takeu over the water treat- 
ment division of Burgess Products Co., Ltd., and have removed 
from Thames House, Millbank, to larger offices at 72 Horseferry 
ioad, Westminster, S.W.1L The ereciion of their new factory 
for the producticn of British-made Burgess freeze-formed zeolite 
is now proceeding apace, although, due to the steel position, 
production will be delayed slightly. The new telephone number 
is Victoria 1868 and the new telegraphic address is ** Zeobirm, 


sowesi.’”’ 


Sin THOMAS AINSCOUGH, senior trade commissioner in India 
and Ceylon, Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, trade commissioner at 
Bombay, and Mr. A. Schofield, trade commissioner at Caleutta, 
are desirous of meeting visitors from the United Kingdom, as 
they feel that with their organisation they are in an excelleut 
posiiion to reuder assistance, either to principals undertaking 
a special mission of investigation, or to commercial representa- 
tives who are developing the sales of goods of United Kingdom 
manufacture in India. 


THE INSTITUTE OF METALS and the iron and Steel Institute 
announce that they have each accepted an invitation from the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and 
the American [ron and Steel Institute to hold the Autumn Meet- 
ing, 1938, in the United States. It is proposed that the meeting 
shall epen in New York on October 3, 1958, and that the main 
programme shall last for about three weeks from that date. 
The two Institutes will collaborate in making the arrangements. 
Tours will enable members to visit laboratories, works and places 
of general interest. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF HOLIDAYS WITH PAY is being recognised 
by the Staveley Coal and fron Co., Ltd., who have decided to 
set aside for each employee a sum equivalent to 2 per cent. of 
his wages (based on a 47-hour week), to be drawn at the time 
of his annual holiday. In addition the wages of all employees 
aged more than 21 years have been increased by 3d. a day. The 
concessions apply to all workmen except the miners, to whom 
wage concessions on a national basis have been made _ from 
time to time, 











Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal 


from the Patent Office. 25 Southampton 
Patents ”’ 


Applications for Patents 


COATING OF FERROUS METAL with a water-insoluble metallic 


phosphate.—American Chemical Paint Co. 
April 30.) 23669. 

RECOVERY OF CHEMICALS from residual liquor. 
Wilcox, Ltd., and A. H. Kirkby, 23825, | 

DISTILLATION OF GLYCERINE, ETC.—J. Baudot. 
27, °36.) 23571. 

DENTIFRICES, ETC.—A. Carpmael (I. G. 
(April 20, °36.) 23935. 

COMPOSITIONS FOR KILLING WEEDS.—Chipman Chemical Co.. 
Ltd. (Chipman Chemical Co., Ine.). 23806. 

REINFORCEMENT OF SYNTHETIC RESINOUS MATERIALS AND OBJECTS 
De Havilland Aireraft Co., Ltd. 2343 

[ISOLATION OF MINERALS —E. I. du Pont de Nemours and (% 
(United States, Aug. 31, °36.) 23776, 23777. 


(United States. 
Jabeock and 


(France, Aug. 


Farbenindustrie). 


Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


suildings, London, W.C.2, at Is. each. The numbers given under ‘“ Applications for 
are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


STABILISATION OF CELLULOSE TRIACETATE SOLUTION,-—-Deuitsche 


Gold-und Silber-Scheideanstalt vorm. Roessler and K. Werner. 
93634. 

VIANUFACTURE OF CHLORO-DERIVATIVES OF ALKYLDIPHENYLS.— 
EK. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., ©. W. Cass and A. A. 
Levine. 23878. 

SEPARATION OF MINERALS.— KF. |. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
(United States, Aug. 31, 736.) 23779. 

MANUFACTURE OF CHLORO DERIVATIVES OF ISOPROPYLBENZENE.— 
I“. |. du Pont de Nemours and Co., O. W. Cass and A. A. 
Levine. 23879. 

MANUFACTURE OF DI-ELECTRIC MATERIALS.—E. [. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co., O. W. Cass and A. A. Levine. 23880. 

MANUFACTURE OF SULPHONATED COERULEINS.—Durand and 
luguenin A.-G. (Germany, Sept. 2, 736.) 25406. 

DEWAXING OF MINERAL OILS.—H. D. Elkington (Naamlooze 
Vennootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij). 25826. 
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MANUFACTURE OF NITROGENOUS ARTIFICIAL MATERIALS.—W. W. 
Groves (1. G. Farbenindusirie). 23692. 

PROCESS OF ANIMALISING SPINNING FIBRES.—\\V. W. Groves (lI. 
G. Karbenindustrie). 235805. 

(C'YANINE DYES.—IF’. M. Hamer. 23468. 

PRODUCTION OF DISINFECTANT IN TABLET, ETC., FORM.—A. Hoffeld. 
(Luxembourg, April 8.) 23785. 

COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY.—Il. G. Farbenindustrie. (Germany, 
Aug. 29, °36.) 23689. 

MANUFACTURE OF METHINE DYESTUFFS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
(Germany, Sept. 8, °J36.) 23690. 

MANUFACTURE OF CELLULOSE FIBRES.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
(Germany, Sept. 22, 736.) 23691. 

MANUFACTURE OF COMPOSITE LAMINATED MATERIALS.—Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. 23448. 

MANUFACTURE OF GELATINE.—Impertal Chemical Industries, 
Litd., and J. V.S. Glass. 238560. 

MELTING, ETC., OF SULPHUR.—Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Lid. (Canadian Industries, Ltd.). 23577. 

MANUFACTURE, ETC., OF OLEFINES AND DIOLEFINES.—G. W. Johu- 
son (Ll. G. Farbenindusirie). 23411. 

RECOVERY OF PARAFFIN WAXES FREE FROM OILS.—G. W. Johnson 
(1. G. Farbenindusirie). 25522. 

WATER PAINTS.—G. W. Johnson (1. G. Farbenindusirie), 23616. 

PROCESS OF RAISING THE DROPPING POINT OF OILS, £TC.—G. W. 
Johnson (1. G. Farbenindustrie). 23687. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS.—G. \WV. Johnson (1. G. Farben- 
industrie). 23686. 


MANUFACTURE OF BUTADIENE.—G. W. Johnson (1. G. Farben- 
industrie). 23938 


MANUFACTURE OF GAS-PURIFYING MASSES.-~-G. W. Johnson (1. G. 
larbenindustrie). 25959, 

MANUFACTURE OF STRATIFIED WooD.-—-G. W. Johnson (1. G. 
l'arbenindustrie). 25940. 

‘TREATMENT OF WOOL.—lT, H. Jones. 25551. 

CALCIUM CARBIDE.—T. D. Kelly. 25515. 

PROCESS FOR MAINTAINING THE RADIOACTIVITY OF CREAMS, ETC.— 
S. Klinghoffer. (France, Aug. 27, °36.) 23417, 

MANUFACTURE OF SINTERED DOLOMITE.—Kl6ckuer-Werke A.-G. 
(Germany, Sept. |, °56.). 235942. 

MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC RESINOUS BODIES.—M. Langley. 
2957. 

PURIFICATION OF GAS FROM COAL, ETC.—G. Leonet. (Belgium, 
Aug, 31, °36.) 23762. 

C‘OMBATING OF PLANT  DISEASES.— Naamlooze Vennootschap 
(‘hemische Fabriek Servo. (Helland, Aug. 25, °36.) 23458. 

MANUFACTURE OF WASHING, ETC., AGENTS.—Naamlooze Vennoots 
chap Chemische Fabriek Servo. (Holland, Aug. 26, 7°36.) 25459. 

MANUFACTURE OF LUBRICANTS.—-Naamlooze Vennootschap de 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. (lfolland, Aug, 29, 756.) 
23429. 


(‘OMBATING OF NOXIOUS ORGANISMS ON PLANTS. Naamlooze Ven- 


nootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. (Holland, 
Sept. 8, 56.) 23535. 
PRODUCTION OF CASEIN.—Naamlooze Vennooischap Onderzoe- 
kings-Institunt Research. (Germany, Sept. 10, °36.) 23700. 
MANUFACTURE OF CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE.—-J. Ourisson. (Aug. 


25.) (Czecho-Slovakia, Jan. 28.) 23448. 

MANUFACTURE OF HALOGEN DERIVATIVES of aceto propyl alcohol. 
Research Corporation. (United States, Sept. 1, 736.) 23743. 

PURIFICATION OF GASES.—-P. M. Schuftan. 23761. 

DEVICES FOR RECTIFYING THE FERMENTATION VAPOURS in the 
manufacture of aleohol._-V. Sedlak. 23810. 

HYDROGENATION OF CARBONACEOUS MATERIALS.—F. Shoda and 
Ii. Fiseher. (Cecho-Slovakia, Aug. 28, °36.) 23739. 

MANUFACTURE OF COLOURED ARTIFICIAL TEXTILES.—Soe, Indus- 
irielle cle Moy. 33944. 

PRODUCTION OF GLUTAMIC ACID.—-Standard Brands, Ine. (United 
States, Sept. 2, "36. ) 23848. 


Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


PROCESS FOR MANUFACTURING VALUABLE COMPLEX ORGANIC COM- 
POUNDS.—Naamlooze Vennootschap de  Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij. Feb, 25, 1936. 648/37. 

PROCESS FOR RECOVERING ALKYLOLAMINES from alkylolamine 
soaps or substanees containing these.—-Naamlooze Vennootschap 
de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. Feb. 26, 1956. 649/37. 

MLECTRODEPOSITION OF ZINC.-V. Hoffman. Feb. 25, 1936. 
3871/37. 

CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE.—-Mathieson Alkali Works. Feb. 24, 
1936. 4473/37. 

PROCESSES FOR PRODUCING CEMENT.—QO. Rolfsen. Keb. 26, 
1956. 4885/37. 

PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR TREATING OTL.--Naamlooze Ven- 
noctschap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. Feb. 29, 1936. 
5218 / 37. 

METHOD OF OXIDATION OF AMMONIA.—-T. Chmura. Feb. 24, 
1936. 5398/37. 

MANUFACTURE OF NITROGEN CHLORINE COMPOUNDS.—Naamlooze 
Vennootschap Industrieele Maatschappij Voorheen Noury and 
Van Der Lande. Feb. 28. 1936. 5475/37. 
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PREPARATION OF BLEACHING AND) STERLLISING AGENTS.—Naam- 
looze Vennootschap Industrieele Maatschappij Voorheen Noury 
and Van Der Lande. Feb. 28, 1936. 5477, 37. 

MANUFACTURE OF ALDEHYDES of the di- and polvaryl-ether 
series.—J. R. Geigy, A.-G. Feb. 29, 1956. 5550/37. 

MANUFACTURE AND TREATMENT OF CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES, 
British Celanese, Ltd. Feb. 24, 1956. 9566/57, 

MANUFACTURE OF COMPOUNDS of the azole series.—Il. G. Fat 
benindustrie. Feb. 28, 1936. 5713/37. 

PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF A MATERIAL which in a tanned 
condition resembles leather.—Naamlooze Vennootschap Konink- 
lijke Pharmaceutische Fabrieken Voorheen Brocades-Stheeman 
and Pharmacia. Feb. 29, 19386. 5730, 37. 

PROTECTION OF MAGNESIUM against corrosion by vitrification. 
J. Fraseh, and S. Fratkine. Feb. 26, 1956. 5917/57. 

MANUFACTURE OF ETHERS.—Standard Alcohol Co. Keb. 27, 
1936. 5963/37. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF GUANIDINE DERIVATIVES. 
Monteeatini, Soe, Generale per L’Industria Mineraria ed 
Agricola. Feb. 29, 1936. 6091/37. 

PRODUCTION OF LIPOID-SOLUBLE SUBSTANCES having bactericidal 
properties.—Stefanovie O. Feb. 27, 1936. 6113/37, 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF WETTING, cleansing, dispers- 
ing agents, solvents and the like.—If. G, Farbenindusirie. Feb. 
29, 1936. 6137/57. 

RUBBER HYDROHALIDES.——Marbon Corporation. Mareh = 12, 
1935. 23354 / 37. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF NITROGENOUS CONDENSATION 
propucts of high molecular weight.—G. W. Johnson (1. G. Far 
benindustrie.) Dee. 23, 1955. 471.048. 

MANUFACTURE OF HARD WAX- OR RESIN-LIKE CONDENSATION 
pkopucts.—Deutsche Hydrierwerke, A.-G. Jan. 16, 1955. 
470,549. 

MANUFACTURE OF DI-SECONDARY ALKYL POLYHYDROXY PHENOLS. 
L. Mellersh-Jackson (Parke, Davis & Co.). Jan. 22, 1936. 
470,852. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF CARBON COMPOUNDS of high 
molecular weight.—G. W. Johnson (1. G. Farbenimdusirie. 
Feb. 22. 1986. 471.112. 

MANUFACTURE OF PHARMACEUTICAL SOLUTIONS.—F. R.. Gsreen- 
baum. Feb. 24, 1936. 470,925. 

PRODUCTION OF CELLULOSE ETHERS.—-E. [. du Pont de Nemeurs 
and Co. Feb. 23, 1935. 470,926. 

TEMPERATURE-CONTROL OF REACTION VESSELS.—-Houdry Process 
Corporation. Feb. 26, 1935. 470,976. 

TEMPERATURE-CONTROL OF REACTION VESSELS. Houdry Process 
Corporation. April 1, 1935. 470,977. 

lh EKTILISERS.—-A. J. Lee. Feb. 26, 1936. 471,067. 

PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR EXTRACTING ORGANIC ACLDS) from 
their dilute aqueous solutions.—F. Blumenthal, TT. Sehultz, and 
Soe. Immobiliere et Industrielle Anversoise (S.1.M.LN.A.) Soe. 
Anon. Feb, 28, 1935. 470,859. 

TOXIC AGENTS, more particularly insecticides.—Dr. S. Gold 
schmidt, and Dr. K. Martin. Feb. 26, 1936. 471.153. 

PKOCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS for 
dvestuffs.—l. G. Farbenindustrie. Feb. 27, 1935. 471,125. 

MANUFACTURE OF ALIPHATIC and cycloaliphatic halides.—-A. W. 
Baldwin, H. A. Piggott, and Imperial Chemical lndusiries, Ltd 
Keb. 27, 1936. 471.130. 

ASPHALTIC PRODUCT AND METHOD OF PRODUCING SAME. SOcony 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. May 7, 1935. 470,864. 

PROCESSES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL RESINS.--Il. A. 
Glazener, and |. G. Wolf. Mareh 11, 1955. 471,154. 

MANUFACTURE OF PLASTIC ARTIFICIAL MATERTALS.—-Rolhim an 
Haas, A.-G. Mareh &, 1935. 470,867. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CARBOHYDRATE COMPOUNDS. 
S. Sokal (Kalle and Co., A.-G.). April 1, 1936. 470,994. 

METHOD OF PRODUCING A PULVERULENT BINDING MEDIUM. 


Straba Strassenbaubedarfs, A.-G. Aug. 20, 1935. 470,878. 
PROCESS OF IMPROVING THE STRENGTH QUALITIES OF TEXTILI 
FABRICS treated with impregnating agents.—W. J. ‘Tennant 


(Raduner and Co., A.-G.). Oct. 8, 1956. 470,948. 

PROCESS AND MEANS FOR PRODUCING REFINED SUGAR, table 
syrup, or vinegar from sugar-cane juice and other saccharine 
matter.—L. C. A. Feurtado. Oct. 14. 1936. 470.889. 

CATALYSTS FOR DE-ODORISING EXHAUST GASES and for removing 
the polsonous constituents thereof. Degea, A.-G. (Auerges). 
Mareh 16, 1936. 470.894. 

APPARATUS FOR THE HYDROLYSIS OF CELLULOSE and cellulose 
complexes.—M. C. G. ‘Tournel. March 2, 1936. 470,898. 

SENSITISING OF PHOTOGRAPHIC HALOGEN SILVER EMULSIONS. 
Gevaert Photo-Producten N.V. Dee. 23, 1935. 470,955. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF MAGNETIC ALLOYS of the 
iron-nickel-aluminium type.—R. Bosch, A.-G. Dee. 23, 1935. 
471,142. 

PRODUCTION OF HIGH vAacuUM.—-Kemet Laboratories Co., Ine. 
Feb. 11, 19386. 471,148. 

PRODUCTION OF LINOXIN-LIKE PRODUCTS.--Naamlooze Ven 
nootschap Industrieele Maatschappij Voorheen Noury and Van 
Der Lande. Jan. 15, 1936. 471,030. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


T Hikhi are no price changes to report in the markets for 


veneral heavy chemicals, rubber chemicals, wood distilla- 
(ion products, pharmaceutical and photographic chemicals, per- 
fumery chemicals, essential oils and intermediates. Linless 
otherwise stated the prices below cover fair quantities net and 
naked at sellers’ works. 

MANCHESTER.—-A little more interest has been in evidence on 
the Manchester chemical market during the past week and so 
far as the general movement into consumption is concerned this 
is now virtually free from holiday interruptions. Good quan- 
tities of heavy chemicals and dyeing materials are being taken 
up by the textile finishing and allied industries in Lancashire, 
chiefiy against contract commitments, and in most other direc- 
tions, aiso, fairly satisfactory conditions are reported in_ this 


respect. Fresh buying since last report has been on a moderate 
scale. In the by-products market a certain amount of interest 


is being displaved in connection with contracts over 1938, but 


forward buying in most sections has not yet reached important 
dimensions. Prices generally are on a firm basis, more especially 
in carbolic acid and pyridine. 

GLAsGow.—Business in general chemicals has been rather 
quiet during the week, both for home trade and export. Prices, 
however, continue quite steady at about last week’s figures, with 
no important changes to report. ‘The tone of the by-products 
market continues firm in most sections, but with comparatively 
little fresh business transacted during the week. Forward con- 
tracis for the more refined products are keeping larger works 
fairly active, and movements of materials into: consumption 
continue on a very regular basis. Bulk deliveries for home 
include carbolic acid 60's, creosote, crude and refined benzol 
and pitch, whilst a fair tonnage of cresylic acid for export has 
left the Clyde. Firelighter naphthalene is experiencing a 
seasonal stronger demand, and solvent naphthas are steady with 
some new bookings reported. 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE.—£45 to £47 per ton. 

Acip, Acetic.—Tech., 80°, £30 5s. to £52 5s. per ton; pure 80%, 
C30 5s.; tech., 409%, Ald 12s. Od. to £18 12s. Gd.; 
tech., 60°, £23 10s. to £25 10s. MANCHESTER: 80°/, com- 
mercial, £30 5s.; tech. glacial, £42 to £46. 

Acip, Boric.—Commercial granulated, £28 10s. per ton; crystal, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s.; extra finely powdered, £32 10s. 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in lJ-ton lots. GLAsGow: Crystals, 
024 10s.; powdered, £30 10s. l-ewt. bags in 1-ton lots. 

Acip, CHROMIc.—9id. per Ib., less 259; d/d U.K 

Actp, CiTric.—Is. per Ib. MANCHESTER : Is. 
3.P. crystals, ls. per lb., less 5%, ex store. 

Actp, Formic.—85%, in carboys, ton lots, £42 te £47 per ton. 

Actp, HypROcCHLORIC.—Spot, 5s. to 7s. 6d. carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

Actp, Lactic.—LaNcasHIRE: Dark tech., 50° by vol., £24 10s. 
per ton; 50% by weight, £28 10s.; 80° by weight, £50; pale 
tech., 50°/ by vol., £28; 50° by weight, £33; 80° by weight, 
Cho: edible, VY , by vol., £41, One-ton lots ex works, barrels 
free. 

Acip, Nitric.—80° Tw. spot, £18 to £25 per ton makers’ works. 

Actp, OxXaLic.—£48 15s. to £57 Ws. per ton, according to packages 
and position. GLASGOW: £2 9s. per ewt. in casks. MAnN- 
CHESTER : £49 to £54 per ton ex store. 

Acip, SuLpHuRIc.—168° Tw., £4 Ils. to £5 Is. per ton; 140 
Tw.. arsenic-free, £3 to £3 10s.: 140° Tw... arsenious, 
2 10s. 

Acip, TartTaric.—ls. lid. per lb. less 5°/, carriage paid for lots 
of 5 ewt. and upwards. MANCHESTER: Is. 14d. per Ib. 
GLASGOW : Is. Id. per lb. 

\LUM.—Loose lump, £8 7s. 6d. per ton d/d; GLAscow : Ground, 
£10 7s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 17s. 6d. 

ALUMINIUM SULPHATE.—-£7 per ton d/d Lanes.; GLASGOW: £7 
to £8 ex store. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, 104d. per lb. d/d in eylinders. 
SCOTLAND: 104d. to Is. 04d., containers extra and returnable 

AMMONIA, LIQUID.—ScCOTLAND: 80°, 23d. to 3d. per lb., d/d. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—8d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—£20 per ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—-LONDON: Fine white crystals, £16 10s. 
(See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MURIATE).—SCOTLAND: British dog tooth 
crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan- 
tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—£55 10s. per ton. 

ARSENIC._-LONDON: £13 10s. per ton c.i.f. main U.K. ports for 
unported material; Cornish nominal, £22 10s. f.o.r. mines. 
ScoTLAND: White powdered, £17 ex store. MANCHESTER : 
White powdered Cornish £17 10s., ex store. 

BaRIuM CHLORIDE.—£10 per ton. GLascow: £11 5s. per ton. 

BISULPHITE OF LimMe.—£6 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Spot, 35/37°9/, £8 15s. per ton in casks, 
special terms for contracts. ScoTLAND: £9 per ton net ex 
store, 

Porax ComMERcIAL.—Granulated, £16 per ton; crystal, £17; 
powdered, £17 10s.; extra finely powdered, £18 10s., packed 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in 1-ten lots. GLasGcow: Granulated, 
C16, ervstal, £17; powdered, £17 10s. per ton in 1l-ewt. bags, 
carriage paid. 


SCOTLAND : 


(HRoMETAN.—Crystals, 227d. per ib.; liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d. 
station in drums. GLasGow: 70/75° solid, £5 15s. per ton 
net ex store. 

CHRZMETAN.—Crystals, 27d. per lb.; liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d. 


a 


‘OPPER. SULPHATE.—GLASGOW : £24 per ton. 


CKEAM OF TARTAR.—£3 19s. per ewt. less 259%. GLASGOW : 
990/, £4 12s. per ewt. in 5-ewt. casks. 
Ff ORMALDEHYDE.—£22 10s. per ton. 


GLYCERINE.—Chemically pure, double distilled, 1.260 s.g., in tins, 
£5 7s. 6d. to £6 7s. 6d. per ewt. according to quantity; in 
drums, £5 to £5 13s. 6d. 


lODINE —Resublimed B.P., 6s, 4d. per Ib. in * Ib. lots. 

LeAD ACETATE.—LONDON: White, £35 10s. per ton; brown, £55. 
GLASGOW: White crystals, £34 to £35; brown, £1 per ton 
less. MANCHESTER: White, £36; brown, £35 10s. 

LEAD NITRATE.—£39 per ton. 

LEAD, RrED.—ScoTLAND: £37 per ton, less 24°, carriage paid 
for 2-ton lots. 

LEAD (WHITE SUGAR OF).—GLASGOW: £36 10s. per ton net, ex 
store. 

LITHARGE.—SCOTLAND : Ground, £37 per ton, less 24°/, carriage 
paid for 2-ton lots. 

MAGCNESITE.—SCOTLAND : Ground calcined, £9 per ton, ex store. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND : £7 10s. per ton. 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE.—Commercial, £5 per ton, ex wharf. 

Mercury.—Ammoniated B.P. (white precip.), lump, 5s. 11d per 
lb. : powder B.P., 6s. 1d.; bichloride B.P. (corros. sub.) 
ds. 2d.; powder B.P. 4s. 10d.; chloride B.P. (calomel), 
os. lld.; red oxide cryst. (red precip.), 7s.; levig. 6s. 6d. ; 
vellow oxide B.P. 6s. 4d.; persulphate white B.P.C., 6s. 1d.; 
sulphide black (hyd. sulph. cum sulph. 50%), 6s. For quan- 
tities under 112 lb., Id. extra. 

MeTHYLATED Sprrit.—61 O.P. industrial, Is. 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 7d. to 2s, 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. Spirit 64 O.P. is 1d. more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. ScoTLaND: Industrial 
64 O.P., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 4d. 

PARAFFIN WAX.—SCOTLAND : 33d. per Ib. 

PHENOL.—73d. to.8hd. per Ib. 

POTASH, CAUSTIC.._-LONDON: £42 per ton. MANCHESTER: £39. 

POTASSIUM BICHROMATE.—SCOTLAND : Sd. per Ib., net, carriage 
paid. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—-£36 7s. 6d. per ton. GLASGOW: 41d. per 
lb. MANCHESTER: £38 per ton. 

PoTAsSsIUuM JopIDE.—B.P. 5s. 6d per |b. in 7 Ib. lots. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE.—£27 per ton. GLASGOW: Refined granu- 
lated, £29 per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton ex 
store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—-LONDON: 93d. per lb. ScoTLAND: 
B.P. Crystals, 93d. MANcHESTER: B.P. 11d. to 1s. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSATE.—63d. per lb. ScoTLAND: 7d. net, in casks, 
ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 64d. 

SALAMMONTC.—First lump spot, £41 17s. 6d. per ton d/d_ in 
barrels. GLASGOW: Large crystals, in casks, £37. 

Sart CAKE.—Unground, spot £3 16s. 6d. per ton. 

SopDA ASH.—58% spot, £5 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Solid, 76/77° spot, £12 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion. SCOTLAND : Powdered 98,999%, £18 10s. in drums, 
£19 5s. in casks, Solid 76/77° £15 12s. 6d. in drums; 70/73% , 
£15 12s. 6d., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton 
lots; contracts, 10s. per ton less. 

SODA CRYSTALS.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-ewt. bags 

SODIUM ACETATE.—£18 per ton carriage paid North. GtLasGcow 
£18 10s. per ton net ex store. 

SopIuM BICARBONATE.—Refined spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 
in bags. Gtascow: £13 5s. per ton in 1 ewt. kegs, £11 Sis. 
per ton in 2-ewt. bags. MANCHESTER: £10 10s. 

Soptum BicHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per Ib. net 
d/d U.K, discount 5°. MANcHEsTER : 4d. per Ib. GLAscow : 
4d., net, carriage paid. 

SODTUM BISULPHITE PowpER.—60/62°, £20 per ton d/d 1 ewt. 
iron drums for home trade. 

SODIUM CARBONATE MONOHYDRATE.—-£15 5s. per ton d/d_ in 
minimum ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. 

SODIUM CHLORATE.—£26 10s. to £30 per ton. Grascow: £1 10s. 
per cwt., minimum 3 ewt. lots. 

SODIUM CHROMATE.—4d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

SODIUM HyPOSULPHATE.—Commercial, 2-ton lots d/d, £10 5s. per 
ton; photographic, £15. MANCHESTER: Commercial, £10; 
photographic, £14 10s. 

SopIUuM METASILIcATE.—£14 per ton, d/d U.K. in ewt. bags. 

SODIUM NITRATE.—Refined, £7 15s. per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. 
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SOvIUM NITRITE.—£18 5s. per ton for ton lots. 

SODIUM PERBORATE.—10°, 94d. per lb. d/d in l-ewt. drums. 

SODIUM PHOSPHATE.—£13 per ton. 

Sop1uM PRuSSIATE.—4d. per lb. for ton lots. GLASGOW: Od. to 
53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 4d. to 43d. 

SODIUM SILICATE.—&£Y 10s. per ton. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£35 per ton «a/d. 

SopIUM SULPHATE (SALT CAKE).—-Unground spot, £3 12s. 6d. per 
ton d/d station in bulk. ScoTLAND: Ground quality, £3 5s. 
per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 12s, 6d. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/62°/, Spot, £11 5s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals 30/329), £8 15s. per ton d/d in casks. MAN- 
CHESTER: Concentrated solid, 60/62°/, £11; commercial, 
£8 10s. 

SODIUM SULPHITE.—Pea crystals, spot, £13 5s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion in kegs. Commercial spot, £8 15s. d/d station in bags. 

SULPHATE OF CoprpER.—£20 per ton, less 2%, in casks. MAN- 
CHESTER: £22 10s. per ton f.o.b. ScoTLAND: £24 per ton 
less 5%, Liverpool, in casks. 

SULPHUR PReEciIp.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity, 
Commercial, £350 to £55. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Crystals, £9 per ton, f.o.r., In bags. 


Rubber Chemicals. 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 64d. to Is. Id. per Ib., according 
to quality. Crimson, 1s, 53d. to Is. 7d. per lb., according to 
quality 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, Is. 5d. to Is. 7d. per Ib. 

BakyTes.—£6 to £7 10s, per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—7s. 8d. to 7s. Ild. per Ib. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£31 to £35 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 

(‘ARBON Biack.——3 11/16d. to 4 18/16d. per Ib.. ex wharf. 

(‘ARBON ‘TETRACHLORIDE.—£41 to £46 per ton, according to quan. 
tity, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OXIDE.—Green, Is. 2d. per lh. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per |b, 

INDIA-RUBBER SUBSTITUTES._-White, 4$d. to 53d. per IJb.; dark 
4d. to 44d. per |b. 

LAMP Brack.—£22 to £23 per ton d/d London; vegetable black, 
£28 to £48. 

LEAD HYPOSULPHITE.—9d. per Ib. 

LiITHOPONE.—30°, £16 10s. to £17 5s, per ton. 

SULPHUR.—£9 to £9 5s. per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. B.P., £00 to 
£60 per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP, COMM., £00 to £05 per ton. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per Ib., according to quantity. 

VERMILLION.—Pale, or deep, Ds. 3d. per lb.. l-ewt. lots. 

ZINC SULPHIDE.—10d. to 11d. per |b., according to quality. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers. 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—The following prices have — been 
announced for neutral quality basis 20.6 = nitrogen, in 6-ton 
lots delivered farmer's nearest station up to June 30, 1938; 
September, 1937, £7 5s. per ton; October, £7 6s. 6d.; Novem- 
ber, £7 8s.; December, £7 9s. 6d.; January, 1938, £7 ILIs.; 
February, £7 12s. 6d.; March/June, £7 I4s. 

(‘ALCIUM CYANAMIDE.—The following prices are for delivery in 
5-ton lots, carriage paid to any railway station in Great 
Britain up to June 30, 1938: September, 1937, £7 7s. 6d. 
per ton; October, £7 8s. 9d.; November, £7 10s.; December, 
£7 11s. 3d.; January, 1938, £7 12s. 6d.; February, £7 13s. 9d. ; 
March, £7 15s.; April/June, £7 16s. 3d. 

Nitko-CHALK.—&£7 10s. 6d. per ton for delivery up to June 30, 
1938. 

NITRATE OF SoDA.—&£8 per ton for delivery up to June 30, 1938. 

CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—£10 12s. to LIL Is. per 
ton for delivery up to September 30, in 6-ton lots to farmer's 
nearest station. 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—£10 5s. to £13 5s. per ton 
for delivery up to September 30, in 6-ton lots to farmer's 
nearest station. 


Coal Tar Products. 

Actp, CREsyLic.—97/99°%, 5s. 3d. to 5s. Sd. per gal.; 99/100%), 
hs. to 6s., according to specification; pale 999°, 5s. 6d. 
to 5s. &d.; dark, 4s. &d. to 4s. 10d. GLASGOW: Pale, 
9) 100%, 5s. to 5s. 6d. per gal.; pale 97/999, 4s. 6d. to 
4s. 10d., dark, 97/99°/, 4s. Sd. to 4s, 6d.; high boiling acids, 
Ys. to 2s. 6d. American specification, 4s, 3d. to 4s. 6d. 
MANCHESTER : Pale, 99/100, 5s. 

Actp, CarpoLic.—Crystals, 74d. to 10d. per tb.; crude, 60's, 
4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per gal. MANCHESTER: Crystals, 104d. 
per lb. f.o.b. in drums; crude, 4s. 6d. per gal. GLASGOW : 
Crude, 60’s, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per gal.; distilled, 60's, 
4s. 4d. to 4s. &d. 

BENZOL.—At works, crude, 9}d. to 10d. per gal.; standard motor, 
Is. 3d. to Is. 34d.; 909%, 1s. 4d. to Is. 44d.; pure, Is. 8d. 
to ls. 84d. GLascow: Crude, 10d. to 104d. per gal.; motor, 
Is. 4d. to 1s. 44d. 

Creosote.—B.8.I. Specification standard, 6d. per gal. f.o.r. 
Home, 33d. d/d. Lonpon: 44d. f.o.r. North: Sd. Lon- 
don. MANCHESTER: 53d. to 64d. GLAscow: B.S.I. Speci- 
fication, 6d. to 64d. per gal.; washed oil, 5d. to 5$d.; lower 
sp. gr. oils, 54d. to 53d. 
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NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/1609, Is. 6$d. to Is. Yd. per gal.; 
¥5/160%, Is. 8d, to Is. 9d.; 90/190%, Is. 14d. to Is. 3d. 
[,ONDON : Solvent, ls. 34d. to Is. 4d.; heavy, lld. to Is. O8d. 
for. GLAsSGow: Crude, 6)d. to 73d. per gal.; 9000 160. 
ls. 5d. to Is. od., YOO 190, Is. Id. to Is. 2d. 

NAPHTHALENE,-—-Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £9 10s. to £10 10s. 
per ton; purified crystals, £18 per ton in 2-ewt. bags. 
LONDON: Fire lighter quality, £5 to £5 10s. per 
ton: crystals, C97 to £27 10s. Guascow : Fire lighter, erude, 
£6 to £7 per ton (bags free). MANCHESTER: Refined, £20 per 
ton f.o.b. 

Pirco.—Medium, soft, 38s. per ton, in bulk at makers’ works. 
MANCHESTER: 3is. f.0.b., Kast Coast. GLASGOW :  f.o.b. 
Glasgow, jos to 37s. per ton; in bulk for home trade, 35s. 

PyribiInr.—90/ 140%, 10s. 6d. to lls. 6d. per gal.; 90/180, 2s. 9d. 
to ds 6d. GLAsSGow : 90° 140, 10s, to 12s. per gal.; 90°/ 160, 
Ys. to 10s.; 90% 180 2s. 6d. to 3s. MANCHESTER: 10s. 6d. to 
12s. per gal 

‘TOoLuoL.—90% , Is. Lid. per gal.; pure, 2s. 6d. GLASGOW : 9D, 
120, Is. 10d. to Zs. per gal. 

NYLOL.-Commercial, 2s. 3d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 5d. GLascow : 
Commercial, 2s. to 2s. Id. per gal. 


Wood Distillation Products. 


ACETATE OF LIME.——-Brown, £8 5s. to £8 15s. per ton; grey, £10 10s. 
to All 10s, Liquor, brown, 30° Tw., 6d. to &d. per gal. 
MANCHESTER: Brown, £9 10s.; grey, £11 10s. 

CHARCOAL.—£6 Os. to £12 per ton, aceording to grade and 
locality. 

MrrHyL ACETONE.—40-50% , £42 to £45 per ton. 

Woop CrREosotE.—Unrefined 6d. to Is. per gal., 
boiling range. 

\WOoD, NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s. Yd. to 3s. 3d. 
3s. Od. to 3s. 9d. per gal. 

Woop ‘Tar.—£3 to £4 per ton. 


Intermediates and Dyes. 

Acib, BENzoIc, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—-Is. 94d. 

buyer's works. 
Acip, GAMMA.—Spot, 4s. per Ib. 100°" d/d buyer’s works. 
Acip, H.—Spot, 2s. 44d. per Ib. 100% d/d buver’s works. 
AcID NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 8d. per Ib. 
AcID, NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 3s. per Ib. 1000. 
ACID, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. 100°, d/d buyer's works. 
ANILENE OIL.—Spot, 8d. per Ib., drums extra, d/d buver’s works. 
ANILINE SALTS.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. d/d buyer's works, casks free. 
BENZLDINE, HCl.—2s. 5d. per tb.. 10006 as base, in casks. 
m-CRESOL 98/1000 .—Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. per Ib. in ton lots. 
o-CRESOL 30/51° C.—63d. to 74d. per Ib. in 1-ton lots. 
p-CRESOL, 34-5° C.—Is. 7d. to is. 8d. per Ib. in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—Is, I1]}d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 


according ta 


per gal.; solvent, 


per lb. d/d 


; 


DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, Is. 6d. per Ilb., package extra. 

LINITROBENZENE.—74d. per lb. 

DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£72 per ton. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 83d. per Ib.; 66/68° C., 10d. 

DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per lb., d/d buver’s works 

a-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per lb., d/d buyer's works. 

(-NAFHTHOL.—93d. to 98d. per Ib.; flake, 9d. to 93d. 

a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—-Lunmips,-Is. per lb.; ground, 1s. 04d. in casks. 

(}-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 9d. per Ib., d/d buyer's works. 

o- NITRANILINE.—3s. 11d. per lb. 

nt- NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. to 2s. 1d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 43d. to 5d. per lb., in 90-gal. drums, drums 
extra. l-ton lots d/d buyer's works. 

\ ITRONAPHTHALENE.—9d. per lb.; P.G., 1s, 03d. per Ib. 

SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, is. 9d. per lb., 1000°/ 
works. 

o-"TOLUIDINE.—104d. per lb., in 8/10-ewt. drums, drums extra. 

p-"TOLUIDINE.—ls. 103d. per lb., in casks, 

m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—4s. 3d. per lb., 100%. 


Latest Oil Prices 
LONDON, Sept. 8.—DLINSEED OIL was sieady. Spot, £31 15s. 
(small quantities); Sept., £29 5s.; Oct.-Dee. and Jan.-April, 
Y20 2s. Gd.; May-Aug., £29; Sept.-Dec., £29 2s. 6d., naked. 
SOYA BEAN OIL was firm. Oriental, spot, Rotterdam, ex 
tank, £22 5s. Rark On was steady. Crude, extracted, £37; 


d/d buyer's 


) 


techuical refined, £38, naked, ex wharf.  Corron OIL was 
dull. Egyptian, crude, £24 10s.; refined common edible, 


128; deodorised, £30, naked, ex mill (small lots £1 10s. 
extra). ‘TURPENTINE was quiet. American, spot, 35s. 3d. 
per ewt. 

HuLt.—LINsEED O1IL.—Spot quoted £30 per ton; Sept., £29 
7s. 6d.; Oct.-Dee., £29 d5s.; Jan.-April, £29 2s. 6d.; Mav-Aug., 
£29. Corron O1L.—Egyptian crude, spot, £23 10s.; edible, 
refined, spot, £26 10s.; technical, spot, £26 10s.; deodorised, 
428 10s: naked. PALM Kerner O1L.—Crude, f.m.q., spot, 


£25. naked. GROUNDNUT OIL.—-Exetracted, spot, £30 10s. ; 
deodorised, £33 10s. Rape O1L.—Extracted, spot, £36; re- 
fined, £37. SOYA OrL.—Extracted, spot, £30; deodorised, 


£33 per ton. Cop O1L.—F.o.r. or f.a.s., 27s. 6d. per ewt. 
in barrels. Castor Or1nL.-—-Pharmaceutieal, 45s. 6d.: first. 
40s. 6d.; second, 38s. 6d. ‘TURPENTINE.—American, spot, 87s. 
per cwt, 
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Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘‘ Board 
Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 





> 


f 
by 


e Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 
35 Old Queen Street, 


South Africa.—H.\ 


London, S.W.1 (quote reference number). 
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Worthington-Simpson.— An 
tax, has been declared in 
on cumulative preference 


interim ot 38s per cent, 
respect of half-vear 
shares. 

Imperial Smeiting Corporation.—Preference 
per cent. per annum, for half-year ended June 30, will be paid 
October 1. Further announcement will be made as to rate at 

h tax will be deducted. Transfer registers closed Septembe 
inclusive. Complete accounts for vear 
ot be available for consideration by 

Indestructible Paint. —An interim dividend on the ordinary shares 

73 per cent., less tax, tor 1937. pavable on October &, to share- 

holders registered September 20. is announced. For the past thre 

\ ; s have been at the rat: ol 6 per cent., and the total 

1956 was steppe d up i} 2U per cent. to 225 per cent. 
nd of 16! per cent. The directors report that 
: company and all its shows an 

of the corresponding period of last year, 
om Engineering Co.—The first ordinary 
held lil Leeds Ol} September a. Mr. Hi. H. Hollis, chairman ana 
director, who presided, drew attention to a net profil 

f £11,008, for the six months to June 30, after charging direc- 

fees which was equivalent to an annual rate of £23,816, or 
er cent. on the nominal capital, as opposed to the 
of 183 per mentioned in the prospectus of the com- 
\ the payment of a dividend of 13d. per share, free oi 
neome-tax, which is equivalent to 134 per cent. per annum, was 
approved 
Bsc aa Portland Cement.—A tina! dividend of 73 per cent.. 
. on the £200,000 ordinary shares, has been 
Like teri, 12} per 


actual, less 
ended June 30 


dividend at rate ol 


ended .June 30 
board until October, 


+ 


subsidiaries 


ceneral meeting was 


share 


cent. 


recolnmended, 
actual, less tax, for 
June 30 last. This compares with a total dis- 
ld per cent. for 1935-36, which was 2) per cent. 
previous vears payment. A dividend of 124 per cent. 
ordinary shares entitles the holders of the £100,000 a 
ent. participating pre ference participate to the 
an additional 1 per cent. Last year an excess divi- 
of > per cent. was paid. 

Calico Printers’ Association.—Th. 

Oro rf le 


4 155.260. 


ecent.. 


| 
Shiares 10 
dend 


shows cash at 
jumped 1rom 
140. Holdings in subsidiary 
irom £1 060.572. 
thes« 
trade is booked at 
made a good recovery 
being converted int 
the dividend on 
stock for the halt 
Ion was recom 
paviment it) 


Daliance 


sheet 
estments ave 


Saas Nip 


companies 








iC Ve! Were reaci 


Boots Pure Dy 


couupares ods. u week ago. ‘The fact 
ifactures a good proportion of the goods 
cording to some VIEWS, ‘Lher 
position now* that prices are rising 
‘J Imothy Wiites and Tay lors 
being aided by market autie) 
dividend. Pinchin Johnson at 42s. 14d. were 
lidestruc Paint were firm on the larger 
International Paint made the higher price of 


may, ac Harketl 
compel Live 
inchanged at Zds. and 

6bd.. the latte: 


A | ible 


r at l7s. 5d. Cooper, McDougall 

OES, 9d.. and kison Packard and 

first-named being aided by expecta 
rihcoming interim dividend will be maintained 
named by hopes ol an Increased payinent for the 
Temperature Carbonis: s. shares were little 

4is. 12 expects the company will 
conservall\ Liv) jiey, but it is being assumed 
expansion of the jess may require additional capital 
have a further offer ot 
Coal and frou 
allow} iw for the fact 
final «dividend. Stanton 
inINtained last year thi 
ter to 10 per cent., but 


earned on the 


[ 


market 


+1 shareholders may later on 
or bonus terms Staveley 
changed balance 

; ’ thie 1. ger 
i] 
gover 
ordinary 
the Company likely to have 
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